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LITERATURE IN NEW ZEALAND. 
By W. S. Date, M.A. 


T is but some seventy years since the first verse 
of any real merit was published in New Zealand, 
and a very much shorter space marks the publication 
here of the earliest novel. There are moreover several 
other unique phases of our 
literary life which must be 
considered. To-day most of 
our authors of any worth 
are women—a striking con- 
trast with the middle nine- 
teenth century when, despite 
the necessity for pioneering 
effort, the laurels rested with 
the men. As sociologically 
New Zealand attempts 
many experiments, it may 
be that in the field of 
authorship we are following 
precedent, but of this the 
future must judge. 

In making a brief survey 
of the verse of this little 
land, an indication of the 
attitude and outlook in the 
sixties may be obtained by 
realising that some of the 
settlements in the South 
Island were simply a section 
of the strata of English 
society transported hither. 
It is because of this that 
Alexander and Currie, in 
their little volume, ‘‘ New 
Zealand Verse ” (1906), say : 
“ There existed a tradition 
that it was a good thing to 
write poetry.” To-day it is safe to say the tradition 
persists even more strongly than in those pioneering 
days. The adherence to this axiom however has not 
produced a consciously united effort to develop a school 
of style such as is so noticeable in Australia. The whole 
corpus of English literature, with its myriad influences, 
has directed the genius of our writers who have given 
response as best suited their character. Finally it must 
be realised that while the North Island was embroiled 
in conflict with the Maori, the settlement of Canterbury 
was free to indulge in literary work unfettered or un- 
influenced by the new movements of the later fifties. 

Of these early Christchurch writers Bowen is probably 
the best. His verses are not free of a tinge of homesick- 
ness noticeable in “‘ The Old Year and the New,” while 
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author of “ The Long White Cloud; A History of New Zealand,” etc. 


in “ Battle of the Free” there is a marked patriotism 
finding tongue in the final stanza. Following hot upon 
this came the work of the squatter-governor Broome, 
who of all our poets captured the Pre-Raphaelite senti- 
ments of the sixties. In 
“A Temple Service” his 
style is well sustained, but 
the modern palate does not 
appreciate the cloying 
voluptuousness of ‘‘ women 
large-lipped and long-eyed ; 
their damsels dear with 
loves beyond our own,” 
hence he has been relegated 
to a minor place in our 
poetry. 

Towering above these 
like a mighty Colossus is 
Domett, politician, poet 
and friend of Browning. 
Because of “ Ranolf and 
Amohia ”’ he must always be 
reckoned a New Zealander, 
though he had written 
three books of verse before 
coming here. The idyll is 
unfolded in some five 
hundred pages, but alas! the 
reading is not easy, for the 
machinery clanks too loudly 
through long metaphysical 
musings ; Homeric conflicts 
are spoilt by useless philo- 
sophical digressions, but ever 
and anon shine out gems 
descriptive of that wildly 
impressive scene round Rotorua. With strong, deft 
strokes he paints the everlasting beauty of the bush ; 
he catches the cadences of waterfall and the sweet lilt 
of the forest birds only to weave them into a warm, rich 
thing of beauty. His idyll won instant recognition at 
the hands of both Browning and Longfellow. 

The last of the poets of our nonage is Bracken. He 
made use of a variety of style and of subject. Un- 
fortunately, like many more of our minor poets, he 
does not manifest any ability to maintain true style 
throughout, often descending to mere verbiage in the 
latter phases of his poems. ‘‘ Not Understood,” which 
has a certain popularity even to-day, is of all his works 
the only poem which is readily linked with his name. 

For a period there appears to have been a lull in 
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our literary world. Effective settlement in the North 
was being accomplished. Nature thus assumed, for the 
time being at least, a kindlier aspect. No longer a 
covering for the marauding Maori, it whispered to the 
native-born of strength and beauty. Responsive to 
these influences, the reaction is recorded by Anne 
Glenny Wilson, McKee Wright, Mary Colborne-Veel, 
O’Regan, Adams and 
Reeves; and in this 
transition period 
women’s names appear 
for the first time. Anne 
Glenny Wilson is 
reminiscent of Thomson, 
especially in ‘‘ A Winter 
Daybreak ”’ : 

“ Now from the shuttered 

East a silvery bar 

Shines through the mist, 
and shows the mild 
day-star. 

The Storm - wrapped 
peaks start out and 
fade again, 

And rosy vapours skirt 
the pastoral plain.” 


Pember Reeves gave 
us that intensely 
patriotic song, New 
Zealand,” but he too 
felt the call of the bush- 
land. “ The Passing of 
the Forest” and ‘“ The 
White Convolvulus ”’ 
breathe that abiding 
love of Nature that 
time and space cannot 
efface. The delicacy of 
treatment suits the 
theme most admirably ; 
moreover the personal 
note indicates the close 
kinship with his native 
soil which earlier writers 
did not so clearly show. 

Arthur H. Adams (gone to Australia and unfortunately 
now lost to us), inspired by filial affection, does battle 
royal in defence of our changeless bush. Our seasonal 
passings are marked by no falling leaf or vivid green bud. 
This very fact did not ease the heart weariness of the 
earliest settler, but with youthful arrogance ‘“‘ The 
Dwellings of Our Dead ” rings out on a triumphant note : 


“Qur brooding bush shall fold them 
In her broad bosomed peace.” 
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Differing completely in style and treatment is Adams’s 
prelude to “The Nazarene.” Almost an ode, the 
nobility of theme demonstrates that here is a poet of 
no mean order. As Bracken and Domett had used 
native historical material, so did Adams and, like 
Bracken, his efforts were not quite successful. For some 
strange reason Maori lore loses much of its beauty as 
soon as the natural poetry of the language is broken up. 
If therefore we are disappointed in “ The Coming of 
Te Rauparaha,” we must blame philology rather than 
the poet. O’Regan, whose best verse is found in his 


sonnet, ‘ Life’s Vigil,” reveals a delicacy of conception 
and a trace of mysticism which maturity might have 
strengthened. Potentially a genius (his work was un- 
usually promising for the work of a boy), he died at the 
early age of twenty-one. 

David McKee Wright, poet and parson, was the 
precursor of the “‘ up-country ” school of which B. E. 
Baughan was a most 
able exponent. His 
work is shot through 
with that genial 
camaraderie so typical 
of station life. “In 
Town ”’ serves as a mask 
to recall those happy 
days of rabbiters in 
Otago; wistful regrets, 
as the old runs are 
broken up into smaller 
farms, find voice in 
Arlington.”’ There can 
be no doubt that his 
influence on his contem- 
poraries was not incon- 
siderable, for his style 
was simple and direct ; 
he wrote of the things 
he knew and so glorified 
them. 

Mary Colborne-Veel’s 
work is marked by a 
personal tone. ‘‘ A Song 
of the Sandhills ” is pro- 
bably one of the best 
things she has written ; 
it is a direct contrast to 
““ Her Secret,” in which 
the theme is similar to 
Drinkwater’s “ Mrs. 
Willow ” but not so well 
done. Tuneful on a 
melancholy note is 
“Saturday Night,’’ 
when, 


Samuel Butler. 


“Far from the haunting shadow of pain, 
Two by two, again and again, 
Strephon and Chloe together move, 
Walking in Arcady, land of love.” 


These writers of the second phase of our literary 
life show distinct promise ; it is true that some scarcely 
rise above ‘“‘ minor” place, but they serve to show the 
changing attitude in relation to subject matter. At 
the time the colony was gravely vexed with the activities 
inseparably connected with pioneering work; our 
literary life was in a backwater ; the eddies which were 
then apparent have now grown bigger, bearing sea- 
ward those who to-day are establishing firmly both 
poetry and prose upon these early beginnings. 

Blanche E. Baughan developed the earlier work of 
Wright, seeking inspiration in the struggles of the early 
settler. Thus ‘“‘ The Old Place”’ is the reflection of the 
titanic efforts of fifteen years brought to naught, and is 
typical of pioneering life. There is not visible how- 
ever any concerted or spontaneous effort to carry this 
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phase forward. 
The charming 
little lyric, 
“The Great- 
est Gift,” is 
worthy of 
mention if 
only for its 
beauty of con- 
ception. Like 
most writers, 
she felt the 
call of the sea, 
but no one, 
strangely 
enough, has felt 
the inspiration 
so entirely as 
Will Lawson, 
whose “ Red 
Mr. Arthur West Road” 
H. Adams. should live 

long in antho- 
logies ; ‘‘ Greasin’”” shows the influence of Kipling and 
should not escape notice. But while we read his lines we 
feel that the scene and the subject are not applicable 
alone to New Zealand—the new note is perceived—that 
of a universality. As this grows, we find within the last 
two decades a lack of national stamp upon our poets 
which has been transferred in part to the novelists. 
But it is safe to say that there has been an equivalent 
gain because of this essentially British influence. Eileen 
Duggan who, like all true poets, writes but seldom, 
has given us in “ Sea Prayers” a very gem in concep- 
tion ; it comes to one like a whispered orison, stealing 
down the aisle of some old-world village church. Both 
Dora Wilcox and Isabel 
Maud Peacocke exhibit a 
predilection for this cosmo- 
politanism. The former’s 
“The Last of the Forest” 
bears no inherent stamp of 
New Zealand; it could con- 
ceivably have been written 
of Canada or of America. 
Bearing company with these 
two is another woman, 
Jessie Mackay, whose “ For 
Love of Appin” is one of 
the finest pieces in Scottish 
dialect published in this 
country. “A Folk Song” is 
well done, the spirit has 
been caught in a charming 
manner, while “Slumber 
Song,” a lullaby, shows that 
the Gaelic spirit is still blazing 
within. 

Arnold Wall, in a volume, 
“London Lost and Other 
Poems,” makes verse 
appeal equally to the Old 
World as to the New. “ Re- 
form” and “ Under Which 
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King”” were 
in fact first 
published out- 
side New Zea- 
land—the 
former in 
Sydney, the 
latter in 
London. 

To Anderson 
there must be 
paid a tribute 
for his ex- 
quisite vig- 
nettes of bird 
and bush; they 
are delicate 
things merit- 
ing wider 
reading. Alice 
Kenny, whose 
work has 
attracted 
attention for its style and treatment, shows in a 
clear-cut manner the desire to write for people 
rather than for a country. This sentiment is made 
explicit in the preface to Alan Mulgan’s “ The English 
of the Line.” The author “ has never seen England,” 
he says, and notes that too seldom have we appreciated 
the men of the Old Land in attempting to write of the 
new. He typifies the trend of to-day when communica- 
tion is quick and our population has become “a- 
travelled.” Poetry must appeal to the whole of the 
English-speaking world ; there cannot be built upon the 
columns of the last century an entablature to suit our 
Anglomania. “To L. H. B.,” by Katherine Mansfield, 
is symbolic of this wider 
outlook, this firmer touch, 
this great awakening to 
the world claim of genius 
wheresoever it may be 
found. 

There is no wealth of 
material in the dramatic world 
as in that of poetry. Four 
dramatists claim New Zealand 
origin, but of these, two 
—namely Rex. Hunter and 
Arthur H. Adams—are no 
longer living in New Zealand, 
so that they do not really 
represent our playwrights. 
Mona Gordon, an Auckland 
writer, sought inspiration 
in the Punic Wars, publishing 
as a result “ Sophonisba.” 
Mulgan, whose verse has been 
noted forits virility, has 
written and published “ Three 
Plays of New Zealand.” 
These are distinctive because 
they deal with the social 
problems of this country. 
It is indicative of the power 
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of this writer that he successfully wrote round the social 
values in their transition as represented by colonisation. 
The possibilities of the future cannot be gauged ; much 
manuscript exists but, as in our early poetry, the material 
used is essentially local. Whether there is sufficient 
genius in this to warrant world-wide recognition must 
remain, for the time being at least, a moot point. 

If our poets trick out in a new dress the sentiments 
of the Old World, if there be but few playwriters in 
New Zealand, our novelists, at least in their first works, 
manage to give a new turn to the story. They have 
no tradition to follow; they identify themselves with 
the land; the necessities of the environment are 
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adapted to meet the demand of the plot. Some will 
continue to be read; other novels will suffer the fate 
of countless thousands and perish within a short space. 
In prose as in poetry the tide flowed from the South 
Island northward. So slowly indeed has the tide flowed 
that only in comparatively recent years have the writers 
of Auckland become known. a 

The first contribution New Zealand made to litera- 
ture was indirect and traceable to Dumas, who obtained 
from a Doctor Maynard his diary after a voyage to these 
waters in a whaling vessel. The material so obtained 
was utilised in ‘“‘ Les Balerini.”” Samuel Butler, in 
“‘ Erewhon ”’ (1867), idealised the new country. ‘ Beyond 
the Ranges ”’ was a dream, Utopian perhaps, but never- 
theless a dream holding possibilities which yet may be 
fulfilled. Wellington was associated, as early as 1845, 
with Charlotte Bronté through Mary Taylor, the “‘ M. T.” 
of “ Mrs. Gaskell’s Life ’’ and Rose York of “ Shirley.” 
She was probably the first to enter the field of Letters, 
for from her little shop she wrote interesting and amusing 
letters to Haworth Parsonage, telling stories of the little 
struggling colony, receiving replies by the infrequent 
and unreliable sailing ship. 

The first novel of any real merit dealing with the 
“earlies’’ is “‘The Greenstone Door.” It is semi- 
historical in its setting, and is of not inconsiderable 
merit. The tale of the pioneers has been taken up by 


Jane Mander, 
who wrote 
“The Story of 
a New Zealand 
River,’’ as 
well as two 
other volumes. 
Her style is 
virile as befits 
her subject, 
and while 
the plot is 
not complex 
there is suffi- 
cient to main- 
tain the interest 
throughout. 
“A prophet is without honour in his own country ’” 
is demonstrated by the fact that, receiving scant 
support from her own people, she left for America 
with the avowed intention of writing no more of New 
Zealand. With her departure it may be said that there- 
are none now writing novels of New Zealand life. 
Rosemary Rees, who has some four or five novels to: 
her credit, is a writer of a different calibre. She has 
not the virility of Jane Mander or the scintillation of 
Katherine Mansfield. Her fiction is really the con- 
ventional story in a setting suitable to our conditions. 
She desires neither to propound a theory nor to depict 
pioneering life, and because of her ability to avoid 
preciosity she has been well received. Jean Devanny, 
who sprang into prominence overnight, saw her first 
novel, ‘‘ The Butcher’s Shop,” banned in her native land. 
She has the cosmopolitan touch which is so necessary 
if social problems are to be discussed. There can be 
little doubt of her claims to celebrity. Incidentallv, 
she was included in the “ best ”’ short stories of 1927. 
A lack of polish in her style has provoked our 
critics, hence the assertion of grossness and realism, 
but social topics are not as a rule discussed by enthusiasts. 
in “drawing-room” style. She too is leaving for 
England shortly, and so another gem is lost from our 
literary diadem. Bolitho, whose first novel, ‘“‘ Solemn 
Boy,” also failed 
to please the critics 
here, has shown 
that England offers 
what these islands 
grudge. It must be 
admitted that he 
is at times pro- 
vocative, even 
arrogant, both in 
his style and in his 
assertions, but there 
is a freshness and 
vigour which cannot 
be ignored. The 
trend his work is 
taking will, how- 
ever, prove of 
inestimable value in 
bringing the liter- 
ature of the colonies 
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before England, 
and for that ser- 
vice alone he 
deserves thanks. 

Indication of the 
power to assimilate 
local colour is 
amply shown in 
“Waif’s Progress,” 
the first novel of 
Isabel Maud 
Peacocke, known 
Reprograph Studio. Boag, author of most 

delightful kiddies’ 
books. She has absorbed the “ spirit of the place,” 
and her book contains some excellent vignettes of people 
and character. She is thus typical of our present 
writers who aim at giving a series of clear-cut, well 
drawn impressions rather than to write with a certain 
impersonality and with rushing action—they are writers 
of the mind rather than of the body. 

The fixed star in the literary firmament is Katherine 
Mansfield, the able exponent of the short story. Fame 
came to her too overseas. But there is yet left a large 
number of writers who will demand attention. Our 
progress in this form of fiction is actually sounder and 
more solid than that across the Tasman Sea, where the 
trend is to polish less and give fuller, more obvious 
action. From the point of view of subject matter our 
short story might have been written within the purlieus 
of London or New York. It is an error to assume that 
we are bounded mentally by the broad belt of sea which 
washes our shores. In variety it is safe to say that our 
writers have explored all fields with a goodly measure of 
success. The style is brilliant with polish; there is a 
more subtle appeal because of a certain keen psychology 
behind the work. It is modesty alone that does not 
display to a larger reading public the easy, skilful style 
where the mechanism and technique are more often of 
greater worth than the con- 
tent. Strange though it may 
seem, the writers of this 
school display far less action 
than their confréres else- 
where ; they are content to 
study the emotions and their 
reactions rather than to 
give vivid, swiftly moving 
scenes so loved by certain 
writers. The truth of these 
opinions will be tested 
shortly when an “ Antho- 
logy of New Zealand Short 
Stories’’ is published by 
Messrs. Dent. Our essayists 
are few. The press repze- 
sents to a considerable extent 
the scope for such writers, 
and as a direct result the 
newspaper columns are’ of 
true literary merit. Dr. 
Rutherford Waddell has 
given us from these 


sources some ten 
booklets, lofty 
in style and 
established in 
popularity. Out- 
standing as an 
essayist is Charles 
Wilson, whose 
“Rambles in 
Bookland” and 
“New Rambles 
in Bookland” 
won instant re- Portrait by Nellie E. Mi Isabel 
cognition and aud Peacocke, 
appreciation. whose ‘ Tatters" and other books for i 
They represen t readers are published by Messrs. Ward, Lock. 
the high-water mark in their kind, for he has the mature 
mind, able to criticise, withal to temper his criticism 
with considered praise. He writes of ‘‘ Master Novelists ”’ 
with the same facility as he discourses on types of 
books. 

“Home,” by Alan Mulgan, the playwright and poet, 
is destined to live beyond our time. These impressions 
of England, as a colonial sees it, rank him as an essayist 
worthy to keep company with Guedalla and G. K. C. 
Containing more than mere sentiment, these essays 
reveal a sincerity and much of the artist. Bolitho’s 
classification of Mulgan as “as good as the second 
average in England”’ must be discredited when it is 
remembered that J. C. Squire saw fit to write the preface 
to this book (published by Longmans), and the press 
hailed it with delight. Mulgan’s consummate skill 
will influence those who enter the field of belles-lettres, 
for his scholarly articles in the press are models of style. 

There remain two women who have made a mark 
in this field and who cannot be ignored. Isabel Maud 
Peacocke has long been recognised as our premier 
essayist among women. Her work will stand closely 
critical examination; there is an attention to detail 
and some pretension to a style not generally seen in 
the newspaper world. Her 
contemporary, Elsie K. 
Morton, has_ published her 
articles in a volume, “ Along 
the Road.” They are 
excellent descriptive work, 
showing an eye for beauty 
and sureness of touch, while 
a gentle philosophy tinctures 
the whole. 

This purview of the literary 
field will, I think, show 
that our women have done 
and will continue to do much 
to mould form. The produc- 
tion of fine literature demands 
not only thought and 
imagination, but a meticulous 
care in choice of phrase ; it 
needs the analytic mind in 
which detail and exactness 
of expression are properly 
weighed. All these are 
attributes of the mentality of 
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women and (our society as vet having 
no leisured class), it has fallen to 
them, even more than to men, to bui'd 
up our literature. Of the thirty-one 
authors represented in Messrs. Dent’s 
forthcoming book of “‘New Zealand 
Short Stories” thirteen are women, 
and though Katherine Mansfield re- 
mains chief among them, there are 
stories by Winifred Tennant, Esther 
Glenn, Helena Henderson, Nora 
McAuliffe, Lucie Wynne, and others 
that would give distinction to any 
anthology of this kind that even the 
old country could produce. The 


contributors of the other sex include 
Arthur H. Adams, B, E. Baughan, 
Sir George Grey, Pat Lawler, and 
Will Lawson, and the general level of 
these stories is remarkably high. Year 
by year there is an ever increasing 
number of graduates of potential 
genius leaving our universities. The 
contacts of that life of learning, of 
culture, must be reflected in a broader 
vision, a more scholarly outlook, 
which shall in due season enrich the 
literature of New Zealand, and give it 
beauty and splendour as well as its 
own distinctive character. 


Mr. Hector 
Bolitho. 


THE ELDERS, OURSELVES, AND OUR CRITICS. 


By WILLIAM GERHARDI. 


RITICISM is among the most satisfying activities 
in life. It enables, among other things, an 
inferior to look down upon his superior. The range of 
criticism is indeed unlimited. The critic, if he so 
chooses, can inquire into the private life of the author 
under examination in order to substantiate a theory: 
this, he may point out, argues an early frustration ; 
that, some potent humiliation ; this is the consequence 
of sexual excesses in middle life; that, of some secret 
inhibition. The critic, while he metes out punishment 
for an author’s literary failings, can exhort him to turn 
a new leaf morally. “‘ Drop the gin, my boy,” he says, 
in so many other words, in the obscure and decorous 
language of criticism. 

The lot of a great artist is truly terrible. While he 
lives, his life is deduced from his works. When he dies 
the procedure is reversed, and his works are illuminated 
by an unsparing inquiry into the life he has led. And 
all the time the critic, a self-appointed little god, sits in 
judgment of him. The corpse of a giant like Goethe or 
Beethoven has fattened many a critical worm. 

By a curious paradox, all writers, professors, scholars, 
students of literature, bookish persons who have a 
general interest in, a universal love for, books are the 
hangers-on of literature ; while the great masters who 
hate most books which differ from the kind which they 
are passionately eager to impose upon the world, bad 
judges, blind judges, propelled by a sense of beauty so 
strong that they are unwilling to be deflected from their 
course, are the life and spirit of literature, but for whom 
the others would have no plausible justification for 
pursuing their vocation. A professor’s opinion, accord- 
ing to Tchehov, was that not Shakespeare but the 
commentaries on Shakespeare were the thing. And I 
remember how my tutor at Oxford, whose subject was 
English literature, inquired one morning of his pupils 
what they intended to do when they went down, and 
being told that, like himself, they intended to teach 
other men literature, looked really shocked: as if he 
though they were not making proper use of his 
instruction. 

Now, though it is true that great artists, by virtue of 
the fact that their heart is in their work, are more 
prejudiced judges than intellectually leisured consumers 
and tasters, it is nevertheless true that the opinions of 
those who can themselves do something are alone 


interesting. What Goethe said about Byron; Tolstoy 
about Tchehov ; Byron about Wordsworth or Keats is, 
in the enlightened opinion of posterity, more than a 
little unsound. But it is interesting. It is more 
interesting than what even the ablest of professional 
critics might say, though his estimate is likely to be 
nearer to that of the future, when, however, to discover 
his writings among a pile of forgotten criticism will be 
one of those obscure curiosities indulged in by students 
incurious of contemporary realities. What happens is 
this: the opinions of mere critics may survive as they 
approach the opinions of another thousand of their 
tribe, all of whose names do not survive their opinions. 
But Tolstoy’s absurd opinion of Shakespeare would 
have perished but for Tolstoy, who survived to rescue 
an opinion in itself not immortal. 

It is a common complaint of critics that contemporary 
literature is in a bad way. But do they realise that 
critics of every age have made the same complaint? 
Goethe had been writing thirty years when Wieland, 
an older man, complained that German literature was 
in a bad way. The same was written at the time of 
Pushkin and Gogol. It only proves, I think, that 
criticism is chronically in a bad way. 

The function of criticism is to discover new facets in 
a work of art, of which the author himself is but dimly 
conscious. A discovery which, when it is brought to his 
notice, makes him say: “ And that’s true too.” It 
must be admitted, however, that controversial and 
intellectual literature, such as that of Swift or Shaw, 
does not offer such opportunities to the critic. The 
tradition of Butler and Shaw, which mistakenly identified 
sociology with profundity and utilitarian economy with 
natural grace, is, however, beginning to wear a little 
thin. 

Close on Mr. Shaw’s heels came Mr. Wells, the most 
richly endowed of that generation but intimidated by 
the utilitarian example of the other. Which in Mr. 
Wells is double the pity. It was natural for Mr. Shaw 
to disdain art for art’s sake, since his art was a whip 
which he could not reasonably flourish for its own sake. 
Mr. Wells was different. Here was a rich, human, 
essentially poetic nature, simple, profound, humorous. 
But he chose to force it, harness it for social service. 
With paradoxical results. His hasty temper would get 
away with him while he was proving his point and by 
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exposing his bias defeat his own end and all but ruin 
the general artistic effect of anovel. On the other hand, 
such felicities, beauties and profundities as emerged 
inadvertently, while Mr. Wells was not looking, would 
not only save his books but would prove of greater 
sociological value than his more conscious attempts in 
that direction. 

And this is the double justification of authentic 
literature: that while giving pleasure it cures. Gogol 
and Dickens, at their artistic best, accomplished more 
for social reform than all the social reformers of their 
time put together. Genuine literature resents conscious 
intimidation, and unless a poet is sincerely one-sided 
(like Kipling) he fails at being a poet at all. The great 
poet is concerned with one thing and one thing alone : 
the mystery which envelops the human soul into whose 
caverns he descends unconsciously, noting the strange 
things he finds there. “ And,” says Proust, “ around 
such truths reached in oneself there will always float an 
atmosphere of poetry, the softness of a mystery which 
is but the vestige of the penumbra we must have 
traversed, an indication, marked exactly as by an 
altimeter, of the profundity of a work.” 

The quotation is a piece of poetic criticism. It is 
poetry in a sentence designed to define poetry. It gives 
us the feeling which he wishes such methods might 
yield. ‘‘ For,” he explains, “such profundity is not 
inherent in the subject, as some materialistically spiritual 
novelists imagine who are unable to penetrate beneath 
a world of appearances and whose high-minded inten- 
tions, like those virtuous tirades one is accustomed to 
hear from people who are themselves incapable of the 
smallest effort of kindness, must not blind us to the 
truth that they have not the strength of spirit even to 
rid themselves of the banalities of a 
form acquired by imitation.” 

Schiller, while writing talented 
poetry, was urged by high-minded 
philosophers to bear in mind philo- 
sophical and sociological considera- 
tions, the claims of the Absolute and 
the needs of mankind. Feeling that 
such intrusion of the conscious would 
spoil the quality of his poetry, he 
wrote to Goethe desiring the great 
man’s opinion on this question. And 
this is what the great man wrote in 
answer, confirming, so to speak, 
Proust’s view a hundred years 
before Proust arrived at it: 
“The art of literature requires from its practitioner a 
naive, easygoing attitude confined to, and in love with, 
the things of this world, beneath which the Absolute 
lies concealed. Demands from on high destroy this 
naive and fecund state of mind and pass off for literature 
something which, once and for all, is not literature.” 

It is indeed hard even for a born poet to keep to 
literature, for there is a curious blight on all creative 
activity : a tendency to dream rather than do. Though 
he feels it is his one means of being equal to himself, a 
writer involuntarily postpones his real work, clutching 
at every irrelevant task but his own (his own being, 
according to Proust, to decipher the inner book). 
“Every outward event,” says Proust, ‘“ whether the 


Dreyfus Case or the War, has furnished writers with an 
excuse for not deciphering that book ; they had wished 
to ensure the triumph of right, to refashion the moral 
unity of the nation, and had no time to think of litera- 
ture. But these were nothing but excuses, for they 
had no genius, or not enough of it; that is to say, no 
instinct. For it is instinct which dictates the true 
task, while the intelligence supplies the pretext for 
eluding it. But no excuse avails in art ; good intentions 
count for nothing. At all times the artist must obey 
his instinct ; which explains why art is of all things the 
most real, the most austere school of life, and the true 
Last Judgment.” 

And now having fortified literature as literature 
against assaults from writers with an arriére pensée, let 
us inquire historically and sympathetically into the 
causes of this failing in our immediate predecessors. 
Mr. Wells flowered at a bad time, being caught in the 
reaction against what then was mistakenly believed to 
be ‘‘ Art for art’s sake.’’ Now for any normal healthy 
artist, devoid of political ambition, it would be difficult 
to conceive for what other sake but that of the art in 
which he finds his happiest expression he should write, 
paint, build, sculpt, or compose (and if he aspired to 
sell his commodities to sell them on the best available 
terms that did not, in spite of Mr. Bennett’s cherished 
notion, make him primarily a merchant). But the men 
who took the name of art in vain—Stevenson and Wilde 
and Pater and George Moore—indulged in something 
so superficial that there would have been no visible art 
about their performances did they not take a proper 
pride in polishing their surfaces, since they had no 
depths to descend to. This strenuous floor polishing, 
an infinite capacity for taking pains to make their 
surfaces as shiny and slippery as 
possible, they called “style.” And 
since one kind of varnish is so like 
another and will suit any flooring, 
they would take a side glance, learn 
the trick from a neighbour, imitate, 
compare—which they called “ play- 
ing the sedulous ape.” Had there 
been any depth in them, any real 
value, they would have known that 
there is but one thing an original 
artist can have in common with 
another—originality. They would 
have known that style is the leaves 
of the tree. No tree, no leaves. A 
writer’s style is the measure of his 
personality, andcannot beacquiredconsciously. Itshows 
unmistakably what you are: gives you away for what you 
are. Mr. Churchill’s style, for example, full of bombast 
and armageddons is a platform style which, when you 
read it ina book, makes you smile. Lord Birkenhead’s 
style, so agreeable and effective when listened to at a 
public meeting, shows up pitilessly the stuff he is made 
of when examined in an article. Only a great com- 
prehensive spirit will produce a great comprehensive 
style. No ornament from outside will hide a man’s 
nakedness. After Shakespeare, after Goethe, Tolstoy, 
Tchehov, Proust, this is obvious. But it must have 
been less obvious when Mr. Wells, who wanted to shake 
up England, stir up the world, was requested to lower 
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his voice in the temple of art so as not to disturb the 
floor polishers, and he gazed down on them, a little 
awed, a little amazed, on the men who would not look 
up because their devotion to art was so great that they 
must remain on their knees, polishing, polishing, till 
the style of their piece of parquet outshone that of 
other competitors. And that astute, competent man, 
Arnold Bennett, also looked, and I dare say it was one 
of the many “ things that have interested him.” To 
such early intimidation by the stylists we must ascribe 
Mr. Bennett’s exaggerated admiration for Mr. Shaw’s 
“English prose style” as a thing-in-itself, and Mr. 
Bennett’s frequent assertions that so-and-so either can 
or cannot “ write English ’’—as if there were a certain 
way of writing English. Mr. Wells, who more often 
than not is inclined to praise a novel on sociological 
grounds for the “ waste ”’ or “‘ incompetence ”’ in certain 
quarters which the author (all but unaware of it himself) 
is assumed to be exposing, nevertheless has his queer 
literary moments, as when, in the course of attacking 
Mr. Shaw’s irresponsibility in the columns of the Sunday 
Express, he has a word of praise for the beauty of 
Mr. Shaw’s English prose style: ‘‘ I know enough of it 
to know how well Shaw does it” (or similar words), as 
if there were a definite, special way of doing it suited to 
everyone. This from the most gifted writer of the day. 
Mr. Bennett, who has a rich nature of nicely balanced 
qualities, reflects a smiling style flexible with tolerance, 
tenderness and gentle humour, only spoilt by a sort of 
perky knowingness, but redeemed again to some extent 
by the kind of irony which insists on the dire seriousness 
of these remarks of his while also laughing at himself 
or any man who would speak thus seriously. Whereas 
Mr. Shaw’s nature expresses itself in more or less good 
humoured invective confined to showing up persons 
who are more fools than knaves. His style, limited to 
the purpose, is a cold, rigid, colourless, strait-laced, but 
a persistent, long-armed style which reaches out and 
gets the culprit by the throat. 

Enough, then, of style! It is the nature of the man 
which is his style. The more facets he has to his person- 
ality, the more facets there will be to his style. But 
there are innocents who when they say “ So-and-so 
cannot write English ’’ mean that he is apt to make 
slips in grammar. I have heard two distinguished 


novelists say this of each other, each unaware of what 
the other had said of him. There are at least three 
replies to make to such a charge. Ask the ass who 
makes it to correct your grammar for you ; it is probably 
his strongest point. Further, grammar has been made 
for writers; not writers for grammar. By all means 
break it, when it proves inconvenient. Goethe, in his 
old age, confessed that had he been able to start all 
over again he would have paid no heed to grammar, 
but would have concentrated on the most vivid and 
flexible expression possible. And it may be a comfort 
to writers accused of bad grammar to know that they 
are in good company. Among those accused by the 
critics of their day of faulty syntax are Goethe (who, 
with Luther, is the founder of modern German), Pushkin 
(the founder of modern Russian), Gogol, Tolstoy, 
Tchehov, Gerhart Hauptmann, Proust, Conrad. None 
of them apparently could write German, Russian, 
French, or English. They are read all the same; but 
where is the irreproachable prose of their critics? We 
can barely remember their names. 

But literature, whatever some readers may think, 
has not ended with Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘ Swan Song.” 
The untimely death of Katherine Mansfield, who had 
such an eye for the vivid, the living, the humorous, the 
essential in life, real simplicity and a deep feeling for 
the universal current which feeds the individual, ex- 
pressed with a sensitive, a beautiful economy of lan- 
gauge—her death, at the age of thirty-three, is an 
irreparable loss to literature. But no one who reads, 
for instance, Mr. Hugh Kingsmill’s ‘“‘ The Return of 
William Shakespeare ’’ (recently published by Duck- 
worth) need mourn the past when our own generation 
yields fruit like Mr. Kingsmill’s. 

The Germans use the word “ Dichter ”’ to distinguish 
an imaginative writer of prose whose imagination is of 
a quality to engage the forces of the soul and who is 
thereby lifted to the rank of poet—a term formerly 
confined to writers of verse. I wish somebody—Mr. 
Bennett understands this best—would popularise the 
use of the word “ poet ” to designate the poetic quality 
in English prose writers, as a substitute for the unpalat- 
able “ creative writer,” “‘ literary artist,’’ and so forth. 
It would help distinguish authentic literature from so 
much which is merely controversial and intellectual. 


NEW ZEALAND FICTION.* 


New Zealand is turning out a type of fiction all its own, 
and good robust fiction it is, full of the atmosphere of wide 
spaces, soaring mountains, galloping horses, courageous 
women and strong, hard-working men. Mr. Walter 
Smyth’s “ Bonzer Jones’”’ is the story of a girl whose 
father dies, leaving her an impoverished sheep-station. A 
syndicate is trying to get the land, a man in the township 
of Henderson wants it for himself, and the girl is surrounded 
with enemies when a stranger, sent by her uncle, comes 
to her rescue. Her conflicts with this man, who is fight- 
ing her battles and whom secretly she loves, make a first 
class romance. ‘‘ The Girl from Mason Creek’ is also 
an open-air novel, brimming with adventure. But Miss 
Elizabeth Milton, another New Zealand novelist, whose 
‘Love and Chiffon ’’ has met with such success, writes 
more in the sentimental vein, and her new book, “ Wandring 
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Wood,”’ shows how a girl from the Bush came to London 
and was stranded there all alone—inexperienced in the 
ways of a big city, a prey to its many dangers. Her own 
wisdom and pluck brought her safely through, however, 
and ‘* Wandring Wood ’ should please those readers who 
enjoyed tne author’s earlier work. ew 


ISLE OF ILLUSION. 


By GEoRGE Gipss. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


For writers and readers alike the lure of the uninhabited 
island and the cast-up lovers remains as powerful as ever. 
In his “ Isle of Illusion’’ Mr. Gibbs gives the idea a 
decidedly novel twist and springs an ingeniously dramatic 
development upon us. Phil and Rita are both victims 
of an overwhelming Mississippi flood which flings them 
ultimately on to a hillock containing a deserted clap- 
board house. In these strange surroundings their love 
romance grows apace until at the moment of rescue Rita 
learns that Phil is the man who has imputed forgery to her 
late father, and is trying to filch his lands. Mystery and 
romance are deftly interwoven in the ensuing story. 
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LAFCADIO HEARN.* 


By EpMunp BLUNDEN. 


HE Japanese are grateful to the memory of 
Lafcadio Hearn, not because he was a perfect 
professor or a consistent friend of individuals, but 
because he produced more and better books on Japan 
than most sojourners have done. Jt is many years 
since he died (the twenty-fifth anniversary is just past) 
and he has become almost legendary. Whether young 


Japan will enlarge the legend I do not know; I did not - 


notice that it was being assiduously cultivated by the 
average student with his 
eagerness for new heroes and 
books. Meanwhile, Professor 
Ichikawa, of the Imperial 
University, Tokio, a master 
of the art of book-collecting, 
is forming a Hearn library 
as a memorial in the scene 
of his chief professorship, 
and besides has edited, with 
his characteristic minute- 
ness of research, some un- 
published writings by Hearn. 
The volume which he now 
sends out contains not 
unpublished writings but 
what were almost as closely 
concealed—articles from the 
New Orleans Item and Times- 
Democrat, of 1878 and follow- 
ing years. There is a sense 
in Japan, I fancy, that 
England does not esteem 
Hearn as highly as he 
deserves; and the endeavour 
to do him honour is the 
keener on that account. 

One thing about Hearn 
is certain. He was capable 
of hard work. The occasional sickliness of his taste 
did not prevent him from persistent industry. Whole 
masses of lectures, cleverly taken down from his dicta- 
tion, have been and are to be published in Japan. His 
second son, Mr. Inagaki—there is a photograph of him 
in Miss Bisland’s ‘‘ Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn ”’ 
(1906)—who teaches English himself, has edited a 
series on Shakespeare, given in 1899. Hearn came early 
into his field, and his friendly, fluent method was 
valuable. The main point was the human interest of a 
literature so far away, in several points, from the youth 
of Japan, and he did not lose sight of it. He was able 
to drop in at intervals a hint from Japanese life or 
literature, well calculated to make his hearers more at 
home. Sometimes his explanations are gatrulous 
without much else, as when he interprets the notion 
that Shakespeare’s father sold gloves: ‘‘ You may 
ask perhaps what people in‘a country place could want 
with gloves. Very probably there were gentry in the 


* “ Lectures on Shakespeare.’’ By Lafcadio Hearn. Edited 
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neighbourhood who might have needed gloves of a 
stylish sort; but it is likely that most of the gloves 
were leather, and archers’ gloves may have been part 
of the stock-in-trade. But this is theory.” He gen- 
eralises: ‘‘ The playwrights before Shakespeare nearly 
all wrote immoral or brutal plays. The dramatists after 
Shakespeare cannot be called, with few exceptions, 
moral dramatists at all.” 

The disadvantages of Hearn’s wandering life and 
perplexed temperament are 
apparent in his writings on 
English literature. He 
worked with incomplete in- 
formation. It is the fate 
of all of us, but Hearn par- 
ticularly had small chance of 
reading steadily and widely 
before making a statement. 
He accepted what he thought 
“a working knowledge,” and 
the effect is seen in hasty 
paraphrases of erratic 
“literary history.” In 
that, Japanese scholars of 
English literature have often 
followed him, and his 
guidance has led astray. The 
intense and charming reliance 
which the pupil in Tokio 
places on his teacher, when 
he has once convinced 
himself that the teacher is 
in earnest, has that danger 
in it. Here again the new 
generation may have a new 
habit of mind. There are 
those in -Japan who have 
not only the cordiality of 
approach which Hearn so notably laboured to com- 
municate, but a strong wish to master the whole 
of a subject; those who have looked into Marlowe 
and Peele, and could explain what gloves are used for 
in English hedgerows and gardens. If Hearn were to 
lecture to-day and refer to ‘“ Shakespeare’s ordinary 
work—a work teeming with faults, faults of a hundred 
kinds, faults such as no Victorian poet would dare to 
make,” he would be buttonholed as he walked between 
the gingko trees by a couple of students inquiring 
what “faults ’ were meant, and what laws of art 
Shakespeare finally breaks. 

It may have been a little hard to persuade Hearn, 
once outside his class-room, to give these further en-. 
lightenments. Behind the legend there still exists the 
biographic recollection of a doleful little man, preferring 
to pace up and down in the rain rather than enter the 
restaurant of the professors, noisy with conversation 
and laughter. 

Among the American writings of Hearn sent over to 
Japan by Professor Mordell and accompanied by his 
introductory essay and Professor Ichikawa’s preface, a 
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review of “ Leaves of Grass”’ may be mentioned. It 
is Lafcadio in wrath. ‘Mr. Whitman’s Muse is at 
once indecent and ugly, lascivious and gawky, lubricous 
and coarse.”’ I hardly like to run the risk of shocking 
the pious shade (for THE BookMAN is to be seen in the 
room of his old English Department at Tokio), but I 
will whisper it: one of my students possessed a copy 
of “‘ Ulysses,” and thought Mr. James Joyce an eminent 
author! And Whitman was the sort of subject that the 
most rural student would choose for his thesis. 

But you never know where to have Hearn. Despite 
his counterblast to “ Leaves of Grass’’ you find him 
in a letter of 1883 saying: ‘“‘I have always secretly 
admired Whitman,” and blaming the newspaper pro- 
prietors for his secrecy, which took so odd a form. 


The Hokuseido Press issues these volumes of Hearn, 
I understand, without the usual motive for publishing— 
a profit; in honour of him rather, and towards the 
completion of a general idea of his works. They are 
evidences of the progress of Japanese book-production 
on Western lines; the printing, with its American 
characteristics, is sound, and in Professor Ichikawa’s 
volume especially it is handsome. Few misprints have 
been allowed to slip by. One trouble exists at present 
in respect of books in English published in Japan. 
They cannot easily be procured here, and letters to 
Japanese booksellers do not always make the desired 
contact. An effective agency is required; for there 
appear from time to time in Tokio books, such as those 
noticed now, likely to be required in English libraries. 


VIRGINIA 


WOOLF.* 


By R. E tis ROBERTs. 


HERE are few things in criticism which puzzle me 
more than the demands that novelists who are 
women should respect the limitations of their sex. The 
advice seems to me strictly meaningless ; and yet like 
so much nonsense difficult to rebut with precision and 
propriety. It is either a platitude or an impertinence. 
It may mean that a woman novelist had better keep 
within the range of her own experience, fancy and 
imagination—that is, had better do what a novelist who 
is a man will be advised to do; or it means that women 
are by nature less fitted to generalise from their personal 
experience than are men, that therefore they had better 
remember their inferiority, or, by Gad, sir, we'll stop 
reading them. It would, of course, be foolish to deny 
that women, as men, have the limitations ot their sex ; 
it would be foolish to deny that women are less given to 
philosophic generalisation than are men: but there is 
no evidence that this failure—if it is a failure and not a 
quality—is due specifically to the fact of their feminity. 
And if we are to stress thus ridiculously the physical 
facts of an artist, it must be obvious that women. will 
always have a greater range of intensity than men, for 
no man can have a physical experience comparable to 
child-bearing. “‘ But,” argue the anti-feminists, “ no 
woman can draw a man; no woman can do this or the 
other.” Investigated, this charge generally dies down 
to the fact that a great many men, including this speaker, 
do not like women’s novels; the mere fact of their 
disapproval has obviously no critical value. It is a mere 
admission of the critic’s that he is so ridden by sex- 
prejudice that he cannot conceive it as possible that, 
to take an extreme instance, Charlotte Bronté’s Roches- 
ter is no more essentially ridiculous than Thackeray’s 
Amelia. There is no reason in nature why Jane Eyre’s 
ideal strong man is any sillier, any falser than the ideal 
dewy, rosy girl of hundreds of men novelists. A man 
may disapprove of a rhinoceros, but his sternest dis- 
approbation will fail to make the beast a myth. At the 
moment the anti-feminist will be well advised to drop 
this particular demand ; for if he persists he will not 
unfairly be liable to the accusation that his attitude is 
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one of masculine envy, for of modern English novelists, 
if one named the first dozen, not a small proportion 
would be women. 

Of these certainly one would be Mrs. Woolf. Her 
position is unchallengeable, and at the outset it should 
be said that no man novelist of her generation has so 
succeeded in uniting the claims of tradition with the need 
for experiment. Her first novel, published fourteen 
years ago, showed this distinctly. She had not in 
“The Voyage Out ”’ found her medium ; the tradition 
is accepted a little too deliberately, the experiment has 
at moments the air of being made for its own sake ; but 
the book showed, and was commonly admitted to show, 
that we had in Mrs. Woolf a novelist who was as sen- 
sitive to the demands of her form as she was exigent 
about the content of her story. For Mrs. Woolf always 
has a story to tell. For the essence of a story is sus- 
pense ; and I know few modern books which give one a 
greater sensation of suspense than “ Mrs. Dalloway,” 
“* Jacob’s Room ” and “‘ To the Lighthouse.”” Of course 
suspense may be caused by very different things. We 
get dulled, if we live in cities, to the daily suspense of the 
traffic ; and the most magnificent omnibuses may pass 
us, and we get nothing but a sensation of noise or annoy- 
ance. I suppose those of us who lived in London from 
1914 to 1918 knew no suspense, outside the world of the 
imagination, like the suspense of the air-raids. Where 
would the bombs fall? Would any airplanes be hit ? 
Would our men crash? And the answer—sometimes a 
great, hideous noise almost beside us, sometimes a falling 
flame in the distant sky, was greeted with the shock of 
suspense relieved. There is something in Mrs. Woolf's 
work of the celerity and the remoteness of an air-raid. 
We do not always see whence the stroke comes, how her 
suspenses are resolved and her surprises effected. There 
is an admirable example of the aeroplane resolution of 
suspense in ‘‘ The Voyage Out.”’ Mr. and Mrs. Dalloway, 
people who are public personages and so escape self- 
examination by continuous self-exposure, have come on 
to the boat where are Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose, Pepper and 
Rachel, Helen Ambrose’s niece ; there has been enforced 
juxtaposition, and the storm, and then the Dalloways 
leave the ship. On the night before they disembark 
Richard Dalloway kisses Rachel, and we are left, 
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disturbed, wondering ; 
and the problem is re- 
solved in the liveliest way 
by the conversation of 
Rachel and Helen next 
day. Suddenly and with 
an exquisite swoop the 
book, which is a history 
of people’s souls, is 
advanced, amazingly 
advanced on its way; 
and we learn to know 
Rachel better, and Helen 
better just as we should 
if we were travelling with 
them. Helen, with her 
imaginativerealism, treats 
and enlightens Rachel’s 
distress and romanticism. 
And with what exquisite 
humour and tact is the 
final word uttered: 
Helen’s ~ 

“conclusion was that she 
would very much like to 
show her niece, if it were 
possible, how to live, or as 
she put it, how to be a 
reasonable person. She 
thought that there must 
be something wrong in this 
confusion between politics 
and kissing politicians, and 
that an elder person ought 
tobe able tohelp. ‘I quite 
agree,’ she said, ‘ that people 
are very interesting ; only Rachel, putting her finger 
between the pages, looked up inquiringly. ‘ Only I think 
you ought to discriminate,’ she ended. ‘ It’s a pity to be 
intimate with people who are—well, rather second-rate, like 
the Dalloways, and to find it out later.’ ‘ But how does 
one know ?’ Rachel asked. ‘I really can’t tell you,’ 
replied Helen cordially, after a moment’s thought. ‘ You'll 
have to find out for yourself. . . . D’you think me very 
unsympathetic ?’ Rachel reviewed the points which 
Helen had certainly failed to understand; they arose 


chiefly from the difference 
of nearly thirty years in 
age between them, which 
made Mrs. Ambrose appear 
too humorous and cool in a 
matter of such moment. 
‘No,’ she said, ‘some 
things you don’t under- 
stand, of course.’ ‘ Of 
course,’ Helen agreed. ‘ So 
now you can go ahead 
and be a person on your 
own account.’ The vision 
of her own personality, of 
herself as a real everlasting 
thing, different from any- 
thing else, unmergeable, 
like the sea or the wind, 
flashed into Rachel’s mind, 
and she became _pro- 
foundly excited at the 
thought of living.” 


“The confusion between 
politics and kissing politi- 
cians’’—there at its 
plainest you have the 
point on which the anti- 
feminists rage. They 
enjoy and profit by that 
confusion, in its infinite 
variation and complexity. 
“ He for God only, she for 
God in him,” is their real 
creed, the creed which 
Christ and St. Paul denied, 
the creed which is so 
strong that it still gets 
heart-allegiance from Christians. Of course it is true 
that a man could not have written Mrs. Woolf's books 
—but would he not be proud if he could! 

This new uniform edition is to consist of at least eight 
volumes ; I hope we shall soon have another volume of 
criticism from her, and perhaps one volume might 
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‘include “‘ Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown ”’ and ‘‘ A Room 


of Her Own.” 


PULLING STRINGS IN CHINA. 


By Wm. F. Tyler. 15s. (Constable.) 

Few men who have qualified in our Navy in early days 
and gone on to help a foreign Power like China have 
retained the sense of adventure, and a true faculty of 
expression. Mr. Tyler, after serving in the China revenue 
fleet under the late Sir Robert Hart, joined its Navy, then 
its Customs Marine Department, and wound up as an 
adviser to the Chinese Government. He has much of 
interest to tell concerning the country’s collapse in the 
war with Japan, especially the battle of the Yalu River, 
the siege of Wei-hai-Wei, and the Boxer rebellion. He 
tollows these first-hand experiences up with valuable 
accounts of the Chinese revenue system which has caused 
so much trouble in the past, but may prove a steadying 
influence once more for putting this unhappy land on its 
feet again. But for the general reader, the book will prove 
absorbing because of Mr. Tyler’s appreciation of the 
human element throughout; and the many astonishing 
“™sodes he gives us from real life show what a knack he 

\~ “~~ drama in unexpected ways. 


MR. CROFTS, THE KING’S BASTARD. 


By Lewis MELVILLE. With 23 illustrations and a map. 
18s. (Hutchinson.) 


One of the earliest mistresses of Charles II was Lucy 
Walter, a handsome young Welshwoman whose easy 
morality had led her to Holland, then the hiding-place of 
the royal house of Great Britain. The son born of the 
union was acknowledged by Charles, who, in rather a hap- 
hazard way, afforded him patronage and protection through- 
out the remainder of his life. Thus arrived on the scene 
the subject of Mr. Lewis Melville’s latest historical study. 
Better known as James, Duke of Monmouth, he is a figure 
gallant enough to outward seeming, but an unlucky man— 
and a singularly unsuitable champion of Protestantism. 
Mr. Melville’s story of his life is carefully compiled and is 
written with the readableness that the public has come to 
expect from him. The pathetic failure of the rising in 
the west has been well handled, in a couple of chapters 
presenting the military point of view, by Major Reginald 
Hargreaves, M.C. Here is an excellently produced volume 
that should appeal as much to the curious general reader 
as to the historical student. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
FEBRUARY, 1930. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than the 14th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the seven Competitions, but must cut 
out coupon below and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


That they may be available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I and ITI will be the same each month until 
further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions may each month be changed. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS.: the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE for the best original lyric. 


II.—Hatr A GuINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 


III.—TuHrEE New Books for the best Limerick be- 
ginning: When the wind blows in March, the 
March hare—— 


IV.—Hatr A GuINEA for the best sentence of not 
more than two hundred words into which the 
largest number of book-titles mentioned in this 
issue is intelligibly introduced. 


V.—HatrF A GuIneA for the best enigma on any letter 
of the alphabet after the manner of Catherine 
Fanshawe’s famous enigma on the letter H: 
““’Twas whispered in Heaven, ’twas muttered 
in Hell,” etc. 


VI.—Hatr a GuinEA for the best review, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names of Book, Author 
and Publisher at head of each review. 


VII.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a Competition. 


RESULTS OF COMPETIONS FOR 
JANUARY. 


I.—TuHE Prize oF ONE GUINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Eadgyth Sowter, Hill View, 
Banbury Road, Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick- 
shire, for the following : 


SECRET BEAUTY. 


Hugging this secret beauty to my heart 

I walk in joy ; 

The mortal fret is banished far apart 

No longer to annoy ; 

And trumpet calls from height to height are hurled 
Across the shrinking darkness of the world. 


Oh but to stay and dwell a little space 
With such content. 

Never to lose the land of light and grace 
In frequent banishment, 

Ever to feel the flame of beauty burn 
And never, never, never to return ! 


Yes, for our beauty’s hidden, day by day, 
Too shy, too rare, 

In gentle words we think and cannot say, 
In dreams we cannot share : 

And we must walk our several ways apart 
And keep the secret beauty in the heart. 


We also select for printing : 


A DAY.” 


Thank You, God, 

For a day to remember 
All my life— 

A day in September. 


For the hills, 

And the haze, 

And the smell of the sea, 
And the air 

And the way it has with me. 


For white sails on the sea, 
And white clouds on the sky— 
For a day to remember 

Till I die. 


(Jenny Pollock, Carlisle Road, Londonderry.) 


AN ILL WIND...” 


My love is coming! Oh, how sweet, 
How bright she looks to-day ! 

My love is coming down the street 
To meet me on the way ! 


Blow, blow, cold wind : your freezing powers 
Still have some saving grace— 

Your breath, that is the death of flowers, 
Brings roses to her face ! 


(John Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill.) 
SEA MEMORIES. 


When only memory remains, O Sea, 

I shall remember your great murmuring ; 
Recall your restless, boundless, energy, 
The perfect rhythm of your symphony. 


In fancy see your tremulous breast aglow 

As though a host of jewels glittered there, 
Emerald and Sapphire playing hide-and-seek, 
Diamonds imprisoned in your ebb and flow. 


When you lay flushed in sunset’s deepest rose 
A shimmering pathway to the molten sky, 
The grandeur of your fleeting splendour, 


. I shall remember, at each day’s swift close. 


(Mary Burry, 9, West Road, Clapham Park, S.W.4.) 


A PRAYER IN BEHALF OF ALL MINOR POETS. 


(By One of Them,) 


Lord keep us from the littleness 

That blights another’s small success. 

If our poor friend should write a song 

Let us not carp: “ That line’s too long ”’ ; 
Or: “ Why not finish with a rhyme 

The third line there which ends in ‘ time’ ?”’ 
Let us remember always, please, 

This life holds very little ease ; 
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Nor let us ever try to spoil 

The small result of so much toil. 
And oh, let us remember, too, 
Whatever else we may not do, 
That only the completely wise 
Have any right to criticise. 


(Winifred M. Heath, 1005, West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, California.) 


We also highly commend the lyrics by J. Kilmeny 
Keith (Ealing), Melfin W. Jones (Cardiff), Liam P. 
Clancy (London, N.W.), Madeline S. Baker (Bath), 
Constance Maunsell (Dublin), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), 
Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), Irene Wintle (Berk- 
hamsted), Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), May Herschel Clarke (Woolwich), 
Ella Tucker (Althorne), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Sir 
Duncan Grey (Weston-super-Mare), Irene Hubbard 
(Steeple Claydon), Fredk. I. Cowles (Pendlebury), 
Jehangir R. P. Mody (Bombay), Emily Davis (Dublin), 
Ismay Trimble (Tankerton), Mrs. May Belben (Wim- 
borne), C. Shovelton (Tonbridge), Ella Rivers Noble 
(Long Melford), S. G. August (Invercargill, New Zealand), 
Portia Hobbs (Birmingham), Margarita Yates (Haute 
Savoie, France), Cyrille Wright (Milan, Italy), N. Ray 
(Belfast), Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), Margaret Fountain 
(Upton), Ann Raine (Oxted), Aileen Parker (Mitcham), 
J. Gedge (Taunton), George S. Astins (Hove), Ada F. 
Strike (West Worthing), Irene Ormsby (Addiscomhe), 
Doris Major (Hendon), Kathleen Rice (Steeple Claydon), 
Thomas Culshaw (Ormskirk), Norah M. Butterfield 
(Westward Ho!), Margot Hentze (Sydney, Australia), 
D. O. Symons (East London, South Africa), Iris Ottaway 
(Bungay), Eleanor L. Sinclair (Belfast), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), Campbell H. Wilson (Bellshill, Lanark), 
Diana Koop (Brighton), John P. Coghlan (Dublin), 
Dorothy Bryant (Worcester), F. C. Bell (Ipswich), 
Margaret Grace Hughes (Hemel Hempstead), Ann G. 
Williams (Middlesbrough), M. E. Siggers (Bury St. 
Edmund's). 


II.—TuE Prize oF HALF A Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to K. M. Sanders, Tamworth, 
Bridport, Dorset, for the following : 


THE NEW WORD. By CuHarLes HALL GRANDGENT. 
(Harvard University Press.) 


“* Passion-fraught, it throws 
O’er the dim page a gloom, a glamour : 
It’s sweet, it’s strange; and I suppose 
It’s grammar.” 


’ CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY, Forever. 
We also select for printing : 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIMSELF. By OssBert SITWELL. 
(Duckworth.) 
““He knew not where he was, nor greatly cared.” 
Byron, Don Juan. 
(IT. Norman Drennan, 20, Laggan Road, Newlands, 
Glasgow, Scotland.) 


THE YELLOW RAT. By FRAnNcIs GRIERSON. 
(Collins.) 


““ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 


SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, Act I, Sc. 2. 


(Diana Koop, II House, Roedean, Brighton.) 


TWO WIVES. By GrEorGE CoRNWALLIS-WEST. 
(Putnams.) 
““Insatiate archer! Could not one suffice ? ”’ 
E. Youne, Night Thoughts 
(L. F. Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton Road, S.W.17.) 


VILE BODIES. By Evetyn Wauau. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
““O that this too, too solid flesh would melt.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, Act I, Sc. 2. 


(Mary T. Forth, ro, Belle Vue Terrace, Whitby, Yorks.) 


PORTRAIT OF A REBEL. By NEeEtrTA SyReEtT. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 


““ He called his porridge nasty pap, 
And threw it all in nurse’s lap.” 


NorMAN GALE, The Bad Boy. 
(W. L. Dudley, 4, Rufford Place, Halifax, Yorks.) 


A WIFE OR TWO. By C. B. PouLtney. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


“‘ One wife is too much for most husbands to bear, 
But two at a time there’s no mortal can bear.”’ 


Gay, Beggar’s Opera, Act II, Sc. 2. 
(John P. Coghlan, 16, Fontenoy Street, Dublin.) 


THIS POOR PLAYER. By S. Warkins. 
(Mathews & Marrot.) 
“For you're the uggins who caught the crab and lost the 
ship the cup.” 
MASEFIELD, Regatta Day. 
(Marjorie Darrah, 5, Laburnum Grove, Prestwich, near 
Manchester.) 


JII.—Tue Prize oF THREE Books for the best twelve 
lines of humorous verse written to the given 
rhymed endings is awarded to Margaret Owen, 
Cherryoak, Whitstable, for the following : 


MISS JOHNSON IS FRIGHTENED. 


At darkest hour of witching night 
From her warm bed uprising, 

Alarmed by something flashing, bright, 
And noises most surprising, 


Miss Johnson searched her house in vain, 
’Twas empty. What a blessing ! 

Yet cats outside, like souls in pain, 
Are yowling. How depressing ! 


Ferdinand Magellan. 
From the engraving by Crispin Van de Perse. 
From “ Ferdinand Mage'lan.” By E. F. Benson (Jokn Lane). 
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She peers out at the lonely street, 
Oh, Heavens! An obese man 

Is at her gate. Her heart doth beat. 
Ah! ’Tis but a policeman. 


Miss Johnson hears a clock strike one, 
A cock crows. Oh, how splendid ! 
Another dawning has begun, 
The darksome night is ended. 


We also select for printing : 
ELIXIR. 


Just take one pellet late at night, 
And one on your uprising, 

’Twill give vou vigour, health and sight, 
Results will be surprising. 


Your purchase will not be in vain, 
But prove to be a blessing. 

’Twill take away the slightest pain 
And woes the most depressing. 


The man and woman in the street 
(Especially the obese man), 

The man whose heart has ceased to beat, 
The M.P., cook, and policeman ; 


Come along all! Just try but one, 
You'll vote that they are splendid ; 
Rejuvenation once begun, 
Continues till they’re ended. 


(M. E. Siggers, The Moorings, Hospital Road, Bury St. 


Edmund’s.) 


Kaiser Willlam I in his 90th year. 


From “ Recollections of Three Kaisers ” (Jenkins). 
Recently reviewed in THE BookMAN. 


We also mention for special commendation the verses 
by C. F. Adams (Eastbourne), Norah M. Butterfield 
(Westward Ho!), A. M. Lockley (Birmingham), John A. 
Bellchambers (Highgate), Ethel M. Kennedy (South- 
port), N. M. de Silva (Cambridge), Lilian H. Cruse 
(Eastbourne), Emily Davis (Dublin), M. K. Whitfield 
(Cirencester), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Barbara Stone 
(Paddington, W.), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Ismay 
Trimble (Tankerton), Campbell H. Wilson (Bellshill, 
Lanark), D. Parsons (Ware), B. A. Billings (Manchester), 
A. Davidson (Glasgow), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), K. 
Woodfield (London, N.), Aileen Parker (Mitcham), Isobel 
Simpson (Dundee), Mrs. E. F. MacDonald Smith (Colin- 
ton), R. K. Spedding (Liverpool), Mrs. Annie F. Simpson 
(New Southgate), N. Ray (Belfast), Mrs. Frank Jewson 
(Norwich). 


IV.—TuHE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best appre- 
ciation of any novel published last year that 
has not been sufficiently appreciated, is awarded 
to J. Kilmeny Keith, 64, Gordon Road, W.5, 
for the following : 


THE DISINHERITED. By MILton WaALDEMAN. 
(Longmans.) 


In the welter of novels dealing with sexual reactions and 
repercussions, it is perhaps not surprising that this notable 
book has escaped a good deal of the reputation it merits. 
It deals with the straining of a successful business man 
after an ideal hitherto unglimpsed and even undesired. 
The sudden illness of his son, and its possible fatal cul- 
mination, brings Walter Michaelson, the flourishing Ameri- 
can lawyer, face to face with an urgent need for something 
more enduring than material satisfaction. He finds his 
answer in the Jewish faith of his ancestors, and, 
like all true explorers, sells all he has—wife, name, 
success, family—to purchase the field containing 
the treasure. We bid him farewell with his face 
turned steadfastly towards that city which is the 
national source and ultimate horizon of his race. 


We also select for printing : 


DEWER RIDES. By L. A. G. STRONG. 


This first novel, which was published last June, 
seems, in spite ofits fine qualities, to have attracted 
little attention. Thetitleis taken from a Dartmoor 
legend of the Demon Hunter of Souls of the moor. 
This monster occasionally rides about with his 
devilish pack of hounds, and all who know the 
legend like to be safely indoors when he is abroad. 
Dick Brendon, the hero, is a queer mixture of weak- 
ness and strength, and after an unhappy love affair 
he degenerates in character, and dies hated by 
his neighbours. With remarkable skill the author 
has shown the power of race and of superstition 
upon the different characters. Rare, too, is it to 
read such a good description of a boxing match as 
that between Dick and a professional. The tuneral 
of old Pellow reminds us of some of the best of Mary 
Webb’s writing. ‘‘ Dewer Rides”’ is a powerful 
theme powerfully treated, and the freshness of its 
conception places the book far above the average 
novel of to-day. 


(N. Mackay, Whitehouse, Cramond Bridge, 
Midlothian.) 
KITH AND KIN. By Epwarp Booru. 
(Duckworth.) 


Fashions may alter, but elemental passions 
remain unchanged, and in this drama of jealousy 
Mr. Booth treats of a problem which has _tor- 
mented mankind since the days of Cain and 
Abel. It is the age-old story of an Elder Son 
and a Younger Son, with the slanderous, rumour-rife 
tongues of villagers forming a Greek chorus. Rude 
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and uncouth though the accents of these northern country- 
men be, yet their speech, shorn of artificialities, is ripe 
with accumulated wisdom and ancestral saws. Into the 
mind of each of the brothers in turn do we look, suffering 
with him the slights, real or imagined, which he is called 
upon to endure, and striving with him for the favour of 
a sorely-perplexed sire. Most beautiful, amid these blind- 
ing mists of hate, shines out the mutual love of the Younger 
Son and his wife, whose union, at its outset haphazard 
and earthly, becomes so refined and spiritualised, by years 
of adversity shared, as to reach heights little short of 
sublime. To the trivial-minded, or to those who seek 
after sensations, this book will make little appeal; but to 
the discerning eye and the sympathetic heart it offers 
riches in abundance. 


(Eileen Newton, Hildawell, Southend Gardens, Whitby, 
Yorks.) 


Miss Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton) justly urges 
the claims of “ Brittle Glory,’” by Wallace B. Nichols 
(Ward, Lock) ; Keith Baddeley (Chesham) of “ Karl 
and Anna”’ (Peter Davies) ; John P. Coghlan (Dublin) 
of ‘‘ Brothers and Sisters” by I. Compton-Burnett 
(Heath, Cranton) ; Clifford Bower-Shore (Stockport) of 
* Crisis,” by Claude Houghton (Thornton Butterworth) ; 
Miss J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), ‘‘ The Sleeping Fury ”’ 
by Martin Armstrong (Gollancz); Miss B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), ‘‘ An Unvarnished History,”’ by Gordon 
Daviot (Ernest Benn). Several competitors think that 
novels by several very popular authors, and of novels that 
have sold from 4,000 to 6,000, and one that has sold 
over 10,000 copies still have not been sufficiently noticed. 
We aiso specially commend the replies of May Belben 
(Wimborne), I. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.), Norah M. 
Butterfield (Westward Ho!), Dallas Kenmare (Barnet 
Green), Cyril R. Edgeley (Clapham), R. K. Spedding 
(Liverpool), H. Parker (Mitcham), Alice Newell (St. 
Albans), Marjorie Darrah (Prestwich), Fred W. Flear 
(Harpenden). 


V.—TuE Prize or HALF A GUINEA for the best reply 
to the question : ‘‘ Need literature be‘ literary ’ 
in order to be great?” is awarded to Emily 
Davis, 23, Mornington Road, Ranelagh, Dublin, 
for the following : 


It might be argued that anything which has attained 
the rank of literature and greatness is, for that reason, 
literary. But, for the present purpose, it is assumed that 
‘literary ’’ means, in addition to lucidity, a scholarly, 
polished style of writing. What, then, is great literature ? 
Written words in which live something of abiding human 
interest. And what gives the words their life? The 
deep feeling of the writer. Like an uncut diamond, the 
full beauty and worth of the work may be lost owing to 
the rough exterior; but no polishing will produce the 
lustre of the diamond unless the diamond is there. ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress "’ is not “‘ literary ’’ in the usual accept- 
ance of the word. It has been criticised, not only as crude 
both in manner and matter, but as inaccurate and in- 
consistent. Still, it survives as great literature, because 
it is the irrepressible voice of the struggling human soul. 
If Bunyan had waited to deliver his message until he had 
cultivated a style worthy of it, it is quite possible that 
the soul, which has made it immortal, would have been 
driven out in the process, 


We also select for printing : 


Some great books have been produced by men who 
neither possessed nor desired literary accomplishment, but 
felt it incumbent on them to make a record of events or 
experiences which appeared of supreme importance Such 
a man was John Wesley: such events and experiences 
make his journal the unique production which it is. 


Portrait by 
Vaughan & Freeman. 


Miss Ursula Bloom, 


whose new novel, “The Passionate Heart,” is published by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. 


Wesley’s sole object in writing the book was to preserve 
an unadorned statement of his daily work, and he had no 
wish to attract any readers who were not interested in 
that work. The story of his unceasing travels is so im- 
pressive, the episodes of that pilgrimage are so dramatic, 
so poignant, that his blunt simplicity is the ideal method 
for their presentation. Who can read unmoved the de- 
scription of the lunatics at Kingswood, or the description 
of the serene, triumphant preacher, borne along by the 
mob at Wednesbury ? Innumerable are the manifestations 
of that human heart to which he held so infallible a key. 
Not a page but reveals the man who lived, and spoke, 
and would gladly have died, to turn his hearers from the 
ways of evil and guide them to salvation and peace. This 
is surely Literature, however unliterary. 


(G. Pitt, 86, Wyndham Crescent, N. 19.) 


Many competitors name Bunyan’s “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ ; several suggest Dickens, others Marryat, 
“Alice in Wonderland,’’ Dorothy Osborne’s letters, 
O Henry, Defoe, Burns, Pepys, Mandeville, Henry 
Kingsley (to say nothing of others) and, rather sur- 
prisingly, the Bible, Shakespeare, Dr. Johnson, Hardy, 
and three or four novelists who are by some considered 
among the most distinguished of living literary artists. 
We specially commend the replies by E. Sweatman 
(Reading), B. A. Billing (Manchester), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), I. Alun Jones (Quorn), M. E. Arthy (Esher), 
Ivy F. Sewell (Walthamstow), M. K. Whitfield (Ciren- 
cester), C.S. Stamper (Grimsby), A. M. Lockley (Birming- 
ham), Mrs. E. S. Elton (London, S.W.), May Belben 
(Wimborne), K. D. Paxton (Edinburgh). 


VI.—Tue Prize or A GUINEA for the best 
100-word review is awarded to B. Noél Saxelby, 
Saxon House, Carlton Road, Whalley Range, 
Manchester, for the following : 
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CAPTAIN SCOTT. By STEPHEN Gwynn. 
(Bodley Head.) 


This book increases both one’s admiration for the leader 
of a great endeavour and one’s understanding of how the 
fitness for that leadership was acquired. Scott was no 
tough, daredevil adventurer, but a sensitive, highly-strung 
man, who took his apparent weaknesses and by sheer will 
controlled and trained them to his service. He did not 
dash blindly into adventure: everything was highly 
organised, risks were calculated—and then deliberately 
taken. The final disaster was mainly due to the refusal 
of the leaders-to abandon sick comrades—an end that will 
be remembered longer than a triumphant return. 


We also select for printing : 


MISS WELBY AT STEEN. By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 
(Collins.) 


Almost it might be called ‘‘ A Good Girl’s Diary,’’ for 
in this her secret journal the little governess, Ellen Welby, 
gives us not only an attractive picture of English country- 
house life at its best, but also an intimate portrait of her 
honest, clear-sighted self. So vividly does she depict the 
daily round at Steen that we see it with her eyes, and 
bask, as does she, in its beauty and friendliness. And if 
Miss Welby tends, occasionally, to emphasise her own 
virtues, she does so with such engaging candour that she 
is but endeared to us the more ! 


(Eileen Newton, Hildawell, Southend Gardens, Whitby. 
Yorks.) 


POACHER’S MOON. By AtmeEy St. JOHN ApDcock. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


All that she wanted she had to have, and riding rough- 
shod over everyone, with a look of the suffering martyr 
on her face, Carlotta did her best to wreck the lives of 
everyone with whom she came in contact. When in addi- 
tion to this masterpiece of a study in character, there 
occur those exquisite descriptions of the lovely Chiltern 
country, some of them well worth committing to memory, 
one realises the discovery of a novel extraordinary, and 
waits expectantly for more. 


(Cecilia Naumaan, Suoxhall, Cranleigh, Surrey.) 


We also specially commend the reviews by I. Alun 
Jones (Quorn), Kathleen Rice (Steeple Claydon), L. F. 
Goldsmid (London, S.W.), K. D. Paxton (Edinburgh), 
John P. Coghlan (Dublin), M. Relf (Edgware), Man- 
nington Sayers (Monmouth), Aileen Parker (Mitcham), 
Keith Baddeley (Chesham), Mrs. E. MacDonald Smith 
(Colinton), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), J. Kil- 
meny Keith (Ealing), Margaret Macdonald (Dunbar), 
Rev. R. K. Spedding (Liverpool), Irene Hubbard (Steeple 
Claydon), Sydney J. Spedding (Bolton), K. M. Sanders 
(Bridport), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho !), Ann 
Gibbins (Oxted), Sidney S. Wright (Bickley), G. Pitt 
(London, N.), Marjorie Darrah (Manchester), Margaret 
Owen (Whitstable), N. Ray (Belfast), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Mrs. E. G. 
Elton (London, S.W.). 


VII.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BooKMAN is awarded to M. McDonnell, Elm- 
wood, Bothwell, Scotland. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 
See third page of Cover. 


KENYA MOUNTAIN. 


By E. A. T. Dutton. 


Illustrated. 21s. 
Cape.) 


(Jonathan 


We have Mr. Dutton’s assurance that, outside the pages 
of the Royal Geographical Society’s Journals, no previous 
work has been devoted exclusively to Mount Kenya which, 
when the attempt here described was made to reach its 
summit, had only been conquered once in previous history, 
and that by Sir Halford Mackinder thirty years ago. 
Briefly it may be said that the attempt made three years 
since by Mr. Dutton and his associates was unsuccessful 
in that its objective was not attained, the spoils of victory 
falling while the present volume was in preparation to 
three young Englishmen who succeeded where the author 
and his friends had failed. But as Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
testifies in a characteristically impassioned preface, Mr. 
Dutton writes so well that his chronicle of failure ‘‘ reads 
better than a success ; it makes one understand the heavi- 
ness of the task and the peculiar courage of the author 
in undertaking it.’’ Certainly the narrative is very vivid, 
and the manner of its presentation framed on grandiose 
lines fully worthy of the subject. The genius loci of the 
peak, ofttimes referred to in the text and accepted without 
question by Mr. Belloc, along with a whole hierarchy of 
“ gods below the earth also,’ will conceivably be gratified 
that the first and foremost published account of the moun- 
tain’s mysteries and grandeurs should take a form so 
sumptuous as this large quarto, beautifully printed and 
produced, embellished with weighty appendices by scientific 
and other authorities of eminence, and illustrated with 
superb collotype reproductions of Mr. J. D. Melhuish’s 
photographs. 


THE LIFE OF SOLOMON. 


By Epmonp FLec. 12s. 6d. net. (Gollancz.) 


A chorus of critical praise welcomed the English transla- 
tion of M. Fleg’s ‘“‘ Life of Moses.’ The present companion 
undertaking has been rendered by Miss Viola G. Garvin. 
She tells us that the new theme is “ part history and part 
fable,” while the previous work breathed the spirit of 
innumerable Talmudic legends. Both incorporate there 
and here from Biblical narratives; both are in the 
Biblical manner, or in that rather of old Jewish Midrashim. 
These characteristics are preserved in the present luminous 
version. M. Fleg, who is of the Jewish faith, knows the 
Solomon of legend, as well as of the Bible and of Jewish 
history, outside the sacred texts. His pages are rich in 
Oriental romance, in jewelled lights, in perfume and flame 
of thought. They are an extravaganza of magic and 
demonialty ; the old Grimoires and Keys which pass 
under the name of Solomon are as faded moonlight and 
water before their fire of carbuncles and the reds and 
violets of their wines. But a golden thread of purpose 
draws all together into a unified whole. We see the 
king in his majesty of power and wisdom, in his pride and 
the fall of pride, in the days of evil bondage, when he “ went 
from woman to woman, from debauch to debauch,’’ even 
to the doom thereof, when a devil reigned in his stead and 
he himself knew beggary. But the repentance of Solomon 
followed, and the penitent returned to throne and palace. 
There came at long last his decreed day of death, 
when the prophet’s spirit overshadowed him and he saw 
in a vision the invisible temple of an age unborn, and 
the advent of Messiah. It seems to us a very real 
Midrash. 
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BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


TRADITION AND EXPERIMENT. 


By St. Apcock. 


O young optimist should blot the word “‘impossible”’ 
out of his dictionary until he has tried to compile 
an anthology that will satisfy everybody. Then he will 
feel modest enough to acknowledge that the lexico- 
graphers knew best and have furnished him with a word 
that is at times indispensable. Mr. Harold Monro has 
bravely attempted that impossible task in ‘“‘ Twentieth 
Century Poetry,”* and if he had entirely succeeded 
might have credited himself with the performance of a 
miracle. He has done so well, any- 
how, that many will be contented 
with what he has achieved. Having 
read or reread “ about six hundred 
volumes,’’ he has chosen seventy- 
seven poets, and winnowing out of 
each from one to nine poems has 
brought together a total of two 
hundred and forty as a harvest of ; 
what seems to him best in the poetry — 
of this century. For the new issue of 
his welcome and admirably edited 
annual, ‘‘ The Best Poems of 1929,” 
Mr. Thomas Moult has found that 
during a single year seventy-two poets 
have written verse well worth preserving ; so the fact 
that from the larger area of thirty years Mr. Monro has 
selected only seventy-seven should indicate that he is 
not easy to please. And certainly among the poems 
of his choice there are many charming, many beautiful 
things, with not more than a just proportion of such 
as are at least remarkable for those experimental, 
revolutionary qualities of structure and utterance which 
have come to be recognised as peculiarly characteristic 
of really ‘‘ modern ”’ verse. There are poems that may 
not, to your private thinking, be of undeniable merit 
—there were bound to be—but it is an interesting 
collection, and if it does not strike you as being 
thoroughly representative of the century, that may 
be either because Mr. Monro’s taste is too delicate, is 
not sufficiently catholic, or your own not sufficiently 
exclusive. Perhaps an anthology of this comprehensive 
cast, if it is broadly and fully to represent the poetry 
of a period, rather than the limited personal preferences 
of the anthologist, could be more impartially compiled 
by a critic who was not also a poet, and so would have 
no very natural bias toward a kind of poetry he wrote 
himself nor against a kind he could not or did not 
write. 

However this may be, when you have learned from 
Mr. Monro’s introduction that, in order to settle his 
chronological boundaries, he resolved on “a general 
rule, with the elder poets, to include those only whose 
Collected Works had been published within the century,” 
it is unsettling to discover that he includes seven poems 
by Dr. Bridges, whose Collected Poems appeared in the 
nineteenth century, and none by Kipling, Arthur 
Symons or William Watson, though their Collected 
Poems were not published until after this century 


* 3s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus). t 6s. (Jonathan Cape). 


began. It is true that one learns too from the intro- 
duction that Mr. Monro classes “some of the more 
famous poets of the moment” as poets of a decade 
and not of the century: “so to each decade its poet ; 
centuries think in different terms.’’ An impressive 
dictum, but I fear this classification ought to have 
proved fatal to the claims of several who are enshrined 
as century poets in this Valhalla. As specimens of 
last century poets whom he dismisses as belonging to a 
decade, Mr. Monro names, among 

Be ~~ others, Alexander Smith, and is not 
deterred by his knowledge of either 
from linking him with the egregious 
Tupper. The maturer work of Smith 
has had to suffer from the popularity 
and half-deserved ridicule he won 
with the boyish stuff he wrote when 
he was twenty. But one or two of 
his lyrics—‘‘ Glasgow,” say, and that 
P=" passionate, strangest of love-lyrics, 
“The Night Before the Wedding 
would make not a few of Mr. 


Mr. Harold ian Monro’s selection seem by contrast 


anemic and inconsequent. For 
all that, I do not deny that Alexander Smith 
was only the poet of a decade, but his accept- 
ance as such, if we test some of this “ twentieth 
century poetry’ against his, carries obvious impli- 
cations. 

I should misrepresent it however if I did not emphasise 
that, taken simply as a collection of recent verse, a 
collection of Mr. Monro’s favourite poems, there is 
very much in this book that is well and sensitively 
chosen and will give delight to all discriminating readers. 
Indeed, it goes without saying that an anthology con- 
taining poems by Rupert Brooke, Masefield, de la Mare, 
Alice Meynell, John Davidson, W. H. Davies, Siegfried 
Sassoon, Gerard Hopkins, Elroy Flecker, Abercrombie, 
Ralph Hodgson, Humbert Wolfe, Hardy, Yeats and, 
to say nothing of others, a sonnet and a brief poem by 
Wilfrid Gibson, one exquisite lyric by Noyes (whose 
“ Bird-Song,” by the way, is technically, and in thought 
and feeling, about the best of Mr. Moult’s ‘‘ Best Poems 
of 1929’’), one by A. E. Housman, one by Edmund 
Blunden, one by Gordon Bottomley, one by John 
Drinkwater, one by John Freeman, one by Chesterton, 
eight by a poetess of moderate gifts, and three by 
Mr. Monro himself, is a book rich enough in poetry 
to be a pleasing and a valuable possession. It is only 
when you come to consider it as an adequate assembly 
of the representative poetry of our century that you 
begin to hesitate and ask questions. 

For instance, you read “‘ Oread,” by H. D. : 


“Whirl up, sea, 
Whirl your pointed pines, 
Splash your great pines 
On our rocks, 
Hurl your green over us, 
Cover us with your pools of fir.’’ 
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You read 
“Sehnsucht’”’ (I 
am quoting each 
of these in full) : 


“ Because of body’s 
hunger are we 
born, 

And by contriv- 
ing hunger are 
we fed ; 

Because of 
hunger is our 
work welldone, 

And so are songs 
well sung, and 
things well 
said. 

Desire and longing are the whips of God— 

God save us all from death when we are fed.”’ 


You read “ The Sunflower,’”’ by Peter Quennell : 


“See, I have bent thee by thy saffron hair, 
O most strange masker, 
Towards my face, thy face so full of eyes, 
O almost legendary monster. 
Thee of the saffron, circling hair I bend, 
Bend by my fingers knotted in thy hair, 
Hair like broad flames. 
So—shall I swear by beech husk, spindle-berry, 
To break thee, saffron hair and peering eye, 
To have the mastery ? ” 


Portrait by E. 0. Hoppé. 


Miss Edith 
Sitwell. 


Poor Sir Richard Blackmore was not more banal, yet 
the satirists of his day laughed him into a figure of 
fun. Our milder age is less exacting; when some of 
its new poets can acquire little else it tolerantly 
encourages them to make virtues of their deficiencies, 
and, unfortunately, the large number they have of these 
swells them with a sense of greatness, until somebody 
is humane enough to puncture it. You read the 
twentieth century poem of ‘‘ The Dead Bird,”’ the seven 
lines on “‘ Autumn,” “‘ The Horseman,” and a score of 
others that are curiously lacking in idea, in beauty of 
thought or phrase, sometimes in a sense of humour 
which, in a flat-footed effort named “‘ The Flight into 
Egypt,” might have saved the poet from writing of 
how Mary would— 


“bare your maiden breast to his mouth, 


“The suckling, to the conscious God balanced upon your 
knees ” 


—and you wonder whether absolutely nothing finer, 
more significant than these tin-whistle pipings can be 
distilled from the pages of such poets as “ A. E.” 
(George Russell), Gerald Gould, Aldous Huxley, Cros- 
land, Muriel Stuart, Katharine Tynan, Charles Williams, 
Martin Armstrong, Maurice Baring, Charles Dalmon, 
Belloc, Stephen Gwynn, W. M. Letts, Sidney Lysaght, 
Rose Macaulay, Violet Jacob, Susan Miles (decidedly 
one of the best of the “ modernists’), Max Plowman, 
John Presland, Rachael Annand Taylor, Horace 
Shipp, Frank Kendon, Margaret Woods—who are all of 
this century and all ignored. Surely our century is 
not yet so rich in poetry that it can afford to dispense 
with all these, in addition to Watson, Symons and 
Kipling? Their absence exaggerates our poverty when 
one makes inevitable comparisons between the poets of 
this century and the one that preceded it. 

An anthology covering the last thirty years of the 
despised Victorian era would contain the names of 


Browning, Tennyson, Arnold, Swinburne, Rossetti, 
Patmore; an anthology limited to the first thirty 
years of the nineteenth century would give us Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Crabbe, Shelley, Keats and 
something of Blake—though as the critics had not 
then made up their minds about Blake and Keats we 
might have been given Mrs. Hemans and Rogers instead. 
Which thought should chasten us and make us the more 
careful in these days not to let our sleeping judgments 
betray us into similar errors. Mr. Monro’s anthology 
is, once again, excellent in many respects, but, if I may 
be forgiven for expressing what, rightly or wrongly, 
I honestly think, by several of his inclusions and several 
of his omissions he makes our twentieth century poetry 
in the bulk, beside that of those other two anthologies, 
appear smaller and more inferior than it actually is. 

Following passing fashions in literature, for fear of 
not seeming up to date, all we like sheep have gone 
astray at times, but that will not excuse us for con- 
doning mistakes, even when they are not our own. 
So let me confess that I have been appalled at the 
gush of extravagant eulogy divers of our leading and 
lesser critics have lavished on a recent book of measur- 
able merits by an established writer eminent enough to 
overawe the lesser ones, but not to mesmerise the 
others, so I am driven to account for it by assuming 
that. their standards of criticism have fallen into dis- 
repair and let them down. There has been too much 
lately of this rapturous hailing of important geese as 
swans, and it behoves each one of us to look into him- 
self severely and put right what is wrong with his 
works. If our standards were not defective we should 
not—some of us—be troubled with such confused 
notions of what we mean by “ modern”’ poetry. You 
will notice we have what are called very advanced 
poets who write deft little snatches of verse in the 
tradition of the very ancient poets of China; while 
others who write in the more recent tradition of our 
own greater poets are labelled old-fashioned. 

There is a lot of sad nonsense of that sort talked 
about these matters, and for a corrective you should 
read (and you will read with enjoyment) the sound, 
sensible, lucid exposition of the virtues of tradition and 
of experiment in 
poetry in the 
essays contri- 
buted by 
Edmunod 
Blunden and 
Edith Sitwell 
to Tradition 
and Experiment 
in Present-Day 
Literature.’’* 
There you will 
find Miss Sitwell, 
perhaps to your 
surprise, judi- 
ciously crowning 
Tennyson’s 
‘*Tears, Idle 


‘ 


Tears,” as ‘‘ one 


* 7s. 6d. (Oxford 


Press). Mr. Edmund Blunden. 


_ vices of modernist poetry”’; but her 
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of the loveliest short lyrics jin the :English lan- 
guage.” She is not invariably so orthodox, but is 
as candidly and fairly critical of experimental as of 
traditional verse. To illustrate one phase of her 
argument Miss Sitwell quotes a long eccentric poem 
“about an elephant,” and you may think she is unduly 
lenient when she admits that it is “not a first-rate 
one,” and is “ fearfully obscure”; you 
may think it illustrates the vices only 
and not “at once the virtues and the 


argument is now and then happier. than 
her illustrations. She says an illumin- 
ating word, though not the last word, 
of Matthew Arnold when she refers to 
his “chilblained mittened musings ”’ ; 
and submitting certain “‘ modernists ”’ 
to drastic scrutiny she remarks that 
they have discovered many things, “‘ but 
not poetry.”” On the whole Miss Sitwell 
puts the case for experiment forcefully 
and well, and ends by defining poetry 
as “not the result of reason nor of 
intellect. It is the flower of magic, not 
of logic.’’ No rational being is opposed 
to experiment ; he only protests when he 
is asked to admire quite raw experimental poetry as if 
it were the finished article, and will not blindly receive 
pretentiously crude verse as poetry when the modernist 
seeks to do the trick by clever conjuring, instead of by 
magic, with intellect instead of with feeling and imagi- 
nation. All verse-writing is, in fact, an experiment, and 
only when the experiment succeeds is the result a poem. 

That, I take it, is the sum of Mr. Edmund Blunden’s 
teaching in his discerning and ably written chapter on 
“Tradition in Poetry.” He concludes by indicating 
the influences that, consciously or unconsciously, aided 
Coleridge in the fashioning of ‘“ Kubla Khan,’ and 
shows that, for all its inspired originality, it was an 
experiment that had its roots in tradition. The Quarterly 
sneered at the poem as without genius and “ utterly 
destitute of value’; but later critics have arrived at a 


._ different opinion, and now, adds Mr. Blunden, “ we 


may stand looking for a ‘ Kubla Khan’ of our days, 
and if our poets are as traditional as Coleridge, we 
may receive one.”’ 


Mr. R. H. Mottram. 


In the past, at all events, the poets of a century, or 
part of a century, have never spoken all in one manner, 
or with one voice ; little groups have flocked together 
and done so, but they have always been of a minor 
order. Wordsworth was a great experimentalist ; he 
broke the tryanny of the Georgian formalists and 
restored to poetry its old beautiful simplicities of 

movement and of language; but in all 

his greater work he exercised that free- 
dom gloriously within traditional limits. 
In this same volume tradition and 

. experiment in the novel, in the drama, 
biography, and criticism are dealt with 
by R. H. Mottram and J. D. Beresford ; 
by Ashley Dukes and C. K. Munro; by 

A. J. A. Symons and Osbert Burdett ; 

by Rebecca West and T. S. Eliot. I 

like the uncompromising boldness with 

which Mr. Mottram declares himself 

“incapable of dealing with the novel as 

though it were some recondite literary 

form existing only in the world of art. 

To me, the novel is not only a literary 

form, but an article of merchandise and 

an item in the well-estimated family 

budget, where it figures under the 
heading of ‘amusements.’”’ He tells you what brought 
him to that point of view, and of course it does not 
involve a denial of the art of the novelist—but he is too 
natural an artist himself to treat it fussily or portentously 
—andhetraces the development of that art from Richard- 
son down to Wells, Bennett and Galsworthy, who continue 
to practise it, he observes, within the lines of a tradition 
that “‘is by no means ossified and insular.” All these 
essays on tradition and experiment in the literary arts 
are suggestive, provocative, interesting, and tend to 
convince you, if you are not convinced already, that 
it is as foolish to despise tradition as to discourage 
experiment; though all experiment is a waste of 
energy unless it is an intelligent extension of tradition 
and not merely an ignorant departure from it. No 
doubt it is possible for the ingenious to cultivate blue 
roses and black lilies, so the gardener who feverishly 
digs and waters his plot and tries to grow such flowers 
without seeds is not a subject for unkind criticism, but 
for medical attention. 


ANOTHER DAY. 
By JEFFERY FARNOL. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


Mr. Jeffery Farnol may choose for his literary domain a 
somewhat artificial type of romance, but within that 
domain he certainly rules supreme among modern writers. 
The*hero of his latest story is a young man who, bereft of 
memory, is found lying unconscious across the corpse of 
the man he had threatened to murder. He is also a 
champion boxer and a fearless breaker of horses. The 
goddess of his destiny is a Sussex beauty whose face is 
“‘ deep-eyed, vivid of mouth and framed in bronze-gold hair 
cut close, sleek and shining like a gold helmet.” A pale 
and wistful American woman is her rival; while in Derek 
Ryerson there is a thoroughly hard-boiled villain, in Uncle 
Ted a lovable old American: gentleman, and in the wee 
Patience, sister of the golden goddess, a very attractive, if 
somewhat precocious, child. With these characters, and 
with scenes ranging from the Sussex Downs to the under- 
world of New York, Mr. Farnol succeeds in giving us 
another good mystery yarn. 


HETTY’S SON. 
By Florence Kirpatrick. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


It would be surprising to learn that Mrs. Florence Kil- 
patrick had not one eye on Mr. Ivor Novello and the 
talkies when she wrote this dramatic account of a hand- 
some young man’s fortunes and misfortunes. The begin- 
ning of the story, when John Tredegar, on the eve of leaving 
school to go up to Oxford, is expelled because of his associa- 
tion with a girl, is strongly reminiscent of a film in which 
Mr. Ivor Novello starred not long ago. But the story of 
course continues differently, and John’s adventures as 
library steward on the Andalucia, and later in South 
America, would give any movie hero plenty of chances 
for first-class acting. This is the third ‘‘ Hetty ’”’ book ; 
at the end of the previous one Hetty died at the birth of 
her son, but to this son she has bequeathed much of her 
wild, warm nature, and so her spirit lingers, running like 
a will-o’-the-wisp through the history of his growth from 
boyhood to manhood, his love for three women and his 
ultimate reconciliation with his father and stepmother. 
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All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PauL’s HousE, WARWICK 
SguarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Two of the greatest War novels we have had 
so far are the two latest—Mr. Tomlinson’s “ All 
Our Yesterdays”’ (reviewed 
on another page) and 
Mr. Richard Blaker’s 
“Medal Without Bar” 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
Both have a breadth of 
vision and sympathy, an 
understanding of the real 
significance of things, and 
a sure artistry in the 
handling of their material 
that make much in our 
recent ultra-realistic War 
books—which apparently 
cannot achieve effects 
without overloading their 
pages with crude details 
of abhorrent sights and 
obscenities of dialogue— 
seem hysterical by com- 
parison. You have enough 
of the visible horrors of war, 
the shattering of human 
creatures by scientific 
methods of slaughter in 
“Medal Without Bar” to turn the most stupidly 
rampant non-combatant into a confirmed pacifist. 
But these things are here the more poignant, more 
terrible because you are brought to such an intimate 
acquaintance with certain of the men who are thus 
ruthlessly smashed and blasted out of existence. If 
you want to be convinced of the sheer brutality 
and insanity of war, read ‘‘ Medal Without Bar.” 
It confirms all we have heard of the muddle and 
incompetence in the higher commands that too 
often sent men uselessly to inevitable death ; there 
is no lack of humour in it, grim and otherwise ; it 
pictures, too, the unbreakable courage of men un- 
used to warfare, the heroism, self-sacrifice, the 
wonderful comradeships that were fostered among 
the insensate carnage of battle and touched the 
whole shameful business at times with something 
beautifully human and ennobling. 

One suspects that, like Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Blaker 
is autobiographical; that though his principal 
character is not modelled on himself he has given 
him his own experiences. When the War broke out 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


Charles Cartwright was a solicitor, aged thirty-six, 
and partner with his father in the firm of Cartwright, 
Mollison and Cartwright. His wife was old 
Mollison’s daughter. He knew that if he joined up 
the Old Boy and Mollison could carry on without 
him ; his wife and two sons would be provided for 
and, things being so “convenient,” the idea that 
he might try to keep out of it was unthinkable. 
He joined an Officers’ 
Training Corps, where the 
Adjutant was a young Mons 
veteran, minus one eye and 
one hand. The Adjutant, 
Henderson, and Cartwright 
grew very friendly and, 
having influence in high 
quarters, Henderson is pre- 
pared to get him a _ per- 
manent “‘ cushy ”’ job in the 
home service. Cartwright 
is opposed to this, and 
after delays, for which the 
intriguings of his wife and 
Henderson’s are responsible, 
he is sent to France as 
lieutenant in a battery of 
artillery. The story that 
follows of the Somme fight- 
ing is the vividest, most 
grimly realistic story I have 
read of what was done in 
that direful sector by 
the men behind the guns. 
But the interest of it all takes hold of you chiefly 
because of the quiet cunning with which Mr. Blaker 
has drawn the characters of Cartwright—sensible, 
reliable, kindly—his brother officers, their batmen, 
sergeants and other of the men; you are made to 
know them so thoroughly and are so drawn to them, 
as they were drawn to each other, that you feel it 
almost as a personal loss when one after the other 
of them is suddenly wiped out, until scarcely any 
remain of the original battery except Cartwright 
himself and the boastful, likeable, superstitious 
Whitelaw. You fully understand how, after he has 
been invalided home, as soon as he is better, though 
he dreads going, Cartwright refuses opportunities of 
getting “‘ cushy ”’ jobs and has to go back out of 
a deep sense of loyalty to that glorious fellowship. 
There was none of the “far, far better thing” 
about this feeling; it was simply that he had 
become “‘ something of the blood and the bone, the 
haunch and the hoof and the guts—of the battery.”’ 

Cartwright, being older than most of the officers, 
is genially nicknamed ‘“‘ Uncle’’; and one of the 


Mr. Richard BlaKker. 
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things that haunts me is a saying 
by young Reynolds (otherwise 
“Renny ”’), who is given to quoting 
the poets on appropriate occasions. 
After a time of stress he has been 
drinking overmuch and will not 
settle down. He rouses, sits up, 
and addresses himself to Cartwright 
who is trying to sleep: 

. ‘Uncle, we’ve come out—of the 
Valley. And who are these?’ He 
looked about the hut. ‘ ‘‘ These, sir, 
a fellow like you would say, ‘‘ These are 
a lot of gunners.” But the proper 
answer, ancient Uncle of mine, 
is ‘‘ These are they which came out of great tribula- 
tion... .”’ What a spanking word that is, Nunks; 
‘tribulation’ . . . Uncle,’ he said, ‘ by God, it’s true! 
They shall hunger no more—neither shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat. . . . If we get through to the end 
—out of the other valleys and tribulations as we’ve got 
through this lot—there won’t be a damned thing left in 
the world to upset us, and excite us, and make us get the 
wind up. I dare say we'll be able to smile at things, now 
and again; but it will take a hell of a lot to get a tear 
out of us... . ‘‘ These are they which came out of great 
tribulation .. .’’ the generation of the broken-hearted. 
Men who have sighed all their sighs and shed their ultimate 
tear. I wish I could impress you as much as I’ve been 
impressed myself, blast you! But perhaps I’m late; it 
sometimes seems that you have discovered all these things 
some time ago. Good night, brother officer.’ 

““* Good night, fellow-gentleman,’ said Cartwright. He 
too was a little thoughtful now. ‘ You have rather im- 
pressed me, if it’s any satisfaction to you,’ he said. ‘I 
think that’s a pretty sound idea.’ 

“* Good egg!’ said Reynolds. 
into the air—well—good night.’ ”’ 


” 


‘I just shot an arrow 


Reynolds was one who did not get through to the 
end; but you can believe 
after reading this book that 
many who did have found 
there was truth in his 
rhetorical outburst. If you 
miss ‘‘ Medal Without Bar,” 
you will miss one of the 
finest, most deeply interest- 
ing of all the War books. 


A collection of ‘“‘ New 
Zealand Short Stories,” 
edited by O. N. Gillespie, 
will be published this month 
by Messrs. Dent. There is 
a wide variety in the stories, 
but every one of them is 
of New Zealand life and 
character. None of New 
Zealand’s story-writers are 
better known in this country 
than Katherine Mansfield, 
but there are tales in the 
book by B. E. Baughan, 
A. A. Grace, G. B. Lan- 
caster and others that will 


Mrs. Aceituna Griffin, 


Author of “Genesta” (John Murray). 


rank with the best work of this 
kind that has been done in recent 
years. 


“Plume of the Arawas,’’ a novel 
by another New Zealand author, 
Mr. Frank O. V. Acheson, is also to 
be published by Messrs. Dent this 
month. It is a stirring romance 
of the New Zealand Maori, written 
by one who has a lifelong know- 
ledge of that remarkable race. An 
admirable account of native life in 
New Zealand towards the end of last 
century was given in “ Maori Witchery,” by C. R. 
Browne, issued by the same publishers last autumn. 
The author tells of his perilous adventures among 
hostile tribes and what he saw of the Maori people, 
their manners and customs, while he was engaged 
as a Government surveyor in opening up the ‘“‘ King 
Country ” for the Main Trunk Railway. 


The new novel of Major C. P. Wren, “ The 
Mammon of Righteousness,” which Mr. John 
Murray is publishing this month, is not another 
romance of India or Africa, but a mystery story 
of a very unusual kind. 


Messrs. Eveleigh Nash & Grayson have done a 
good service in publishing all that is best and most 
interesting of the famous Diary of Charles Cavendish 
Fulke Greville in ‘‘ Leaves from the Greville Diary ” 
(21s.). The Diary covers the reigns of George IV, 
William IV, and the early 
years of Victoria. Greville 
was a shrewd observer, a 
witty idler, who was easily 
admitted behind the scenes 
in the best social and 
political circles of his time, 
knew all about nearly every- 
body that mattered, and 
gossiped about them in his 
diary unreservedly. The 
selection has been made by 
Mr. Philip Morrell, who 
contributes a preface and 
an admirable introductory 
essay. An appendix con- 
tains some interesting 
letters from Granville which 
have not hitherto been 
published. 


Mr. Gilbert Thomas, who 
has done work of distinction 
both as poet and essayist, 
has completed a new volume 
of essays, “‘Calm Weather,” 


Mr. Frank Stafford, 
Author of “ Beset,” recently published by John Long. 
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which will be published shortly by Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall. As his title suggests, Mr. Thomas’s essays 
are of a quiet and thoughtful cast, and deal largely 
with “‘ those first affections, those shadowy recollec- 
tions ”’ which return to us, as Wordsworth says, “in 
a season of calm weather.’’ It is a book of varying 
moods and impressions, including intimate auto- 
biographical chapters concerning childhood, Public 
School life and the author’s 
early days in London with 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
(who, by the way, celebrate 
their centenary this year). 
All the essays have ap- 
peared the Spectator, 
Nation, Manchester Guar- 
dian, British Weekly, Good 
Housekeeping, and other 
journals. 


I heard with great regret 
of the death last month of 
Mrs. Agnes Croysdale, the 
elder daughter of Mr. 
William Blane, C.B.E. 
Under the name of Agnes 
Blane, Mrs. Crovsdale was 
the author,of several very 
successful plays, including 
“The Half Sister,”” which 
was produced in London, 
at the Apollo theatre; 
“ The Third Eye,” a power- 
ful study in the mental derangement of a famous 
doctor, produced at Nottingham; a comedy, “A 
Family Affair,’’ which was produced with a London 
cast at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, and after- 
wards on tour with brilliant success in other pro- 
vincial cities. By her early death the stage has 
lost one of its most promising dramatists. She had 
several other plays ready for production—one, a 
comedy, called “‘ Sin and Angels” ; another, ‘‘ The 
Moon and the River,” written in collaboration with 
William Holles; had dramatised two well-known 
novels, Dorothy Conyers’s ‘‘ Two Impostors and 
Tinker,” and Gilbert Frankau’s ‘‘ Gerald Cranston’s 
Lady,” and was making arrangements for their 
production this year. Many of her plays had an 
African colouring, for she spent much time in South 
Africa, where her father, whose name is familiar in 
anthologies of South African poetry, lived for many 
years. She also wrote much charming verse and 
I understand a Memorial. volume of this is in 
preparation. 


A study of Mr. Lloyd George, by Sir Charles 
Mallet, has just been published by Messrs. Benn. 
Sir Charles writes as ‘‘a member of the Liberal 
Party,”’ and, though studiously polite, his analvsis 


of his subject’s personality, record and policy is 
frank and searching. 


I hear from Mr. Sydney Walton, of the Yorkshire 
Evening News, that Dr. T. R. Glover, the well- 
known scholar and public orator of Cambridge 
University, has written some Latin verses in 
the medieval manner reviewing Miss Waddell’s 
“Medieval Latin Lyrics” 
(which we review on another 
page), and that the Baptist 
Times is offering a prize for 
the best translation of them. 


The Cambridge Press has 
in preparation a new edition 
of the “ Plays of Nathaniel 
Lee,’ Dryden’s contem- 
porary and occasional 
collaborator. This will be 
edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by Miss C. M. 
Maclean. 


The hitherto uncollected 
criticisms and reviews of 
Katherine Mansfield are to 
be published shortly by 
Messrs. Constable, under 
| > the title of “Novels and 


Novelists.” 
‘et 


Mrs. Agnes Croysdale. 


Messrs. Constable are 
publishing also “Strength of the Spirit,” a new 
novel by Leonora Eyles. 


Emil Ludwig’s “Abraham Lincoln” is to be 
published early this year by Messrs. Putnam ; who 
have also in the press the Memoirs of Prince von 
Buelow, the German statesman and Chancellor. 


A translation of “The Spiritual Writings of 
Charles de Foucald,’’ the Hermit Apostle of the 
Sahara, will be published this spring by Messrs. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 


The Index to Volume LXXVI of THE BookMAN 
will be given in our next issue. 
BookMAN. 


TWO CENTENARIES: 
HENRY KINGSLEY AND JAMES PAYN. 


Two men destined to be notable in the annals of literature 
entered the world this winter-time a hundred years ago. 
Henry Kingsley, born on January 2nd, 1830, at the Rectory 
of Barnack, in Northamptonshire, was the fifth son of 
the Reverend Charles Kingsley ; but as his father became 
Rector of Chelsea in 1836, Henry’s youth mainly passed 
there amid surroundings which he excellently depicted 
later on in his book, ‘‘ The Hillvars and the Burtons.”’ 
His brother Charles, the future author of ‘“‘ Hypatia’”’ and 
‘““ Westward Ho !’’ was eleven years his senior and already 
a force in the religious and literary world as Henry grew 
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up, but very differently—restless, 
wild, and self-indulgent. Henry 
Kingsley left Worcester College, 
Oxford, in 1853, without taking a 
degree, owing to mysterious circum- 
stances which have never transpired. 
The gold-digging fever had him in 
its grip, and he went off to Australia 
like so many of the muscular and 
unstable voung men of that time. 
But he found no fortune in the 
mines, though many adventures were 
his in that far unknown country as 
labourer, stockdriver, and trooper in 
the mounted police. His relatives 
heard nothing of him for five years, 
and then suddenly he reappeared 
in England, rather to their discon- 
certion. But he was provided with 
a cottage next to the dwelling of 
his now aged parents at Eversley, 
and there he proceeded to write, 
or rather finish, that vivid novel, 
Geoffry Hamlyn,”’ which recounts 
so much of his adventurous time in 
Australia. By the influence of his 
brother Charles, the book found ready 
acceptance by the firm of Alexander 
Macmillan in 1859. It was _ suc- 
ceeded by the even finer “‘ Ravenshoe ”’ in 1862. “ Austin 
Elliot,’ ‘‘ Leighton Court,’”’ Silcote of Silcotes ’’ were all 
good, but by 1869 deterioration in both his habits and 
brain had set in, and his subsequent stories failed to reach 
the same high standard. He was for a time in Edinburgh 
as editor of The Daily Review, and soon after went out 
as war correspondent during the Franco-Prussian cam- 
paign. He died in Sussex, in 1876, but forty-six years old, 
his bright promise extinguished thus early by reason, 
mainly, of his irregular habits. 

James Payn was born at Cheltenham on February 28th, 
1830. His father, who had been Clerk to the Thames 
Commissioners, died early, and the child was entirely the 
son of his mother in the matter of youthful influences. 
He was sent to Eton, and intended to go into the army, 
but for reasons of ill-health this project, together with a 
later one.to become a clergyman, did not mature. After 
taking his degree at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1852, 
Payn adopted journalism. Settling near Ambleside, where 
he saw a good deal of Harriet Martineau, he eventually 
moved to Edinburgh to join the staff of Chambers’s Journal, 
of which periodical he was editor from 1859 to 1874. He 
had taken up his residence in London in 1861, but con- 
tinued his editorship from there. He was editor of The 
Cornhill Magazine (1883-1896). All through these editorial 
periods, and before, he was a voluminous writer, and 
between 1852 and 1890—thirty-eight years—produced quite 
sixty books, which at times appeared to the number of two 
or three in a single year; novels, poems, 
essays, recollections poured from his pen. 
Payn’s most popular novel was “ Lost 
Sir Massingberd (1864). By Proxy”’ 
(1878) was remarkable for its humour. © 
“ The Talk of the Town” (1885) was | 
based on the career of W. H. Ireland, 
the Shakespearean forger, and describes 
the sensational production of his 
“ Vortigern ”’ at Drury Lane Theatre in 
1796. There are over forty other novels 
by Payn. He was also for many years 
reader to the publishing firm of Smith, 
Elder, and in this capacity the unfortu- 
nate memory attaches to him that he 
rejected ‘‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge ” 
and “ John Inglesant.”” On the other portrait by Lafayette, 
hand, he praised Rider Haggard’s first Dublin. 
story, ‘‘ Dawn,’’ though his firm did not 
publish the book. James Payn died at 


Miss Georgia Rivers, 
Author of “ The Difficult Art” (Skeffington). 


Author of “ Brown Earth and Green " (Dublin:: 
Talbot Press’, reviewed in this Number. 


Warrington Crescent, Maida Vale, 
on March 25th, 1898, beloved!by a 
wide circle of friends for his kindli- 
ness and charm as a man. 


S. M. ELtts. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


The 1930 edition of Burke’s 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
PRIVY COUNCIL AND KNIGHTAGE 
(£5 5s.; Burke’s Peerage, Ltd.), 
carefully brought up to date, is a 
welcome and invaluable addition to 
every reference library. You get 
an idea of the extent to which last 
year’s volume is now out of date 
when you find records here of twenty- 
six new peerages; twenty-eight new 
baronetcies; many new knights, 
and members of various orders, to 
say nothing of changes on the 
episcopal bench and elsewhere and, 
a very interesting and serviceable 
addition, a complete list of the present Ministry. It is 
noticeable that Lord Passfield is one of the very few recent 
peers who seem to dispense with coats of arms. The 
genealogical and heraldic history of our peerage, baronetage, 
privy council and knightage has been revised and com- 
pleted and in every way the new volume has been made 
as comprehensive and reliable as ‘“‘ Burke’s’’ always has 
been through the eighty-eight years of its existence. 

From Messrs. A. & C. Black comes the new and revised 
issue of THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEAR BOOK (3s. 6d.), 
now in the twenty-third year of its usefulness. Its lists 
of publishers and periodicals, and the requirements of the 
latter; soundly practical articles of advice concerning 
serial, book, dramatic, film and all copyrights, makes it a 
guide to the literary, art and music worlds that no editor, 
artist, composer or writer who has once made its acquaint- 
ance cares to be without. 


DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE 
AND COMPANIONAGE, revised and brought up to date 
for 1930 (75s.; Dean & Son), gives in an ample 
preface the news of the year so far as it is concerned 
with the Court and higher social and Parliamentary 
circles, and among much other information includes an 
interesting table showing the number 
of hereditary and other titles that have 
been conferred each year for the last 
half-century. The largest number of 
peers created in any one of these years 
was twenty-three in 1919, though 1929 
ran it close with twenty-two. Debrett 
has been carrying on its useful work for 
two hundred and seventeen years, and 
nothing could be more concise or com- 
plete than its genealogies and its wealth 
of information about those who have 
earned a place between its covers. The 
““ Companionage ”’ list alone fills nearly a 
thousand pages. Whatever you may want 
to know about the holder of any sort of 
title or honour is to be found in Debrett. 


Mr. Michael 
Walsh, 
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ART IN ITALY—AND ELSEWHERE.* 


By FRANK RUTTER. 


In matters of art it must be admitted that the Latin 
races have shown a distinct superiority over the rest of 
Europe; and of all the Latins the Italians have the 
longest and most glorious record. That is why the 
exhibition of Italian Art at Burlington House this month 
inevitably surpasses even the magnificent exhibitions of 
Flemish and Dutch Art previously held there. 

But to enjoy this exhibition to the full and to under- 
stand it aright the visitor must have some knowledge of 
the conditions of life which brought these treasures of art 
to birth. A book which can be confidently recommended 
to intending visitors as a preparation for what they are 
about to see is Jacob Burckhardt’s “ Civilisation of the 
Renaissance in Italy.’”’ This famous classic, so delight- 
fully written yet so instructive, has already passed through 
fifteen editions in Germany, and Mr. S. G. C. Middlemore’s 
translation is from the last German edition, with additional 
notes. But though the text of Burckhardt’s book has 
appeared in English before, the volume just published by 
Messrs. Harrap & Co. is the first to be illustrated. Valuable 
as the text is alone, it becomes doubly valuable when 

* “The Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy.” By Jacob 
Burckhardt. 42s. (Harrap.) — ‘‘ The Italian Renaissance.’’ 
By Elie Faure. tos. 6d. (Studio.)—‘ Italian Painting.’”’ By 
A. F. Clutton-Brock. 2s. (Faber & Faber.)—‘‘ The Italian 
Masters.’’ By Horace Shipp. 7s. 6d. (Sampson, Low.)—‘‘ An 
Introduction to Italian Painting.’”’ By Sir Charles Holmes. 
10s. 6d. (Cassell.)—‘‘ Studies in the Italian Renaissance.”’ By 
Herbert M. Vaughan. tos. 6d. (Methuen.)—‘‘ A History of 


British and American Etching.” By James Laver. {£3 3s. 
(Ernest Benn.) 


Uccello 


(Detail from “ The Rout of S. Romano”). 
From “An Introduction to Italian Painting,” by Sir Charles Holmes (Cassell). 


embellished with 240 well chosen and well reproduced 
illustrations, which are not only welcome in themselves, 
but supremely helpful to the better understanding of a 
book which is an acknowledged master-work. 

A much smaller volume which is yet helpful and remark- 
ably comprehensive in its brevity is ‘‘ The Italian 
Renaissance,” by M. Elie Faure. This distinguished 
French critic is apt to be more than a trifle rhetorical in 
his expositions, but the present work is a model of concise- 
ness, and in the space of little more than fifty pages he 
presents an attractive survey of Italian architecture, 
sculpture and painting from the thirteenth to the seven- 
teenth century. He ends with Tintoretto, and this leaves 
out Tiepolo, Canaletto and Guardi; but it is impossible 
to exhaust Renaissance art in fifty-five pages, and the 
marvel is not that M. Faure should have left anybody out, 
but that he should have got in so much. Further, he can 
legitimately claim that the later Venetians belong to the 
Baroque period and not to the Renaissance. 

Of the extraordinary conditions of that time he has 
much to say supplementing his sixty pages of illustrations, 
and many of his sentences are as illuminating as flashes 
of lightning : 


“* Assassination in person, or through a hireling, was an every- 
day occurrence. ...In Florence there was a woman who 
offered an ex-voto to a saint as a thank-offering, because her 
lover, a monk, had been successful in robbing her husband. . . . 
All men distrusted each other through knowledge of their own 
proclivities. . . . Men’s nervous systems became highly sensi- 
tive and able to react as rapidly as the harp string vibrates to 
the touch of the hand. Quick-wittedness is neces- 
sarily developed when it is required as a weapon 

. the general amorality matured the individual. 
. . . Men found they could rule by the mind as 
well or better than by physical force. A new 
passion was born, which was to know and create, 
and to protect those who had knowledge and the 
power of creating. . . . The humanities and the 
arts were developing by dint of the eagerness in- 
spired by emulation, since the goal was glory. The 
most brutal tyrants, the Malatesta for instance, 
expended enormous sums on _ buying pictures, 
statues and medals, on founding libraries, on financ- 
ing scholars, writers and artists.” 


That was the Renaissance, and if its achieve- 
ments were great, the price paid for them was 
formidable. Nobody would wish to resurrect 
these conditions even on the certainty of pro- 
ducing another Raphael or Leonardo. 

’ But, with all respect to the Renaissance, 
many of us are beginning to wonder whether 
its achievements were really so wonderful and 
worthy of admiration as those of three centuries 
immediately preceding, say, 1450. Does not 
the visitor to Burlington House—especially if 
his taste be refined—return again and again to 
the first two rooms containing the Sienese and 
Florentine Primitives ? Does he not feel, after 
he has passed Botticelli’s ‘“‘ Birth of Venus ”’ in 
the third gallery, that the exhibition soon 
begins to tail off in beauty, in exquisiteness 
and, above all, in spirituality ? 

Holman Hunt, Millais and Rossetti are quite 
out of date with their Pre-Raphaelitism, it is 
the Pre-Giottesque works which most fascinate 
the advanced art students of to-day. Similarly 
we are coming to judge a writer on Italian art, 
to some extent, by the point at which he begins. 
If with Cimabue we feel that he has left a most 
important, and to some the best, part of the 
tale untold, Mr. A. F. Clutton-Brock scores a 
distinct point and earns respect by starting his 
brief but intelligent sketch of ‘‘ Italian Paint- 
with Giunta Pisano (f.]. 1229-1255). He 
is properly sceptical of ‘‘ progress ”’ in art, and 
in his sixty-four pages of pamphleteering he 
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studies belong 
to the spheres 
of history and 
biography 
rather than 
that of art 
criticism, Mr. 
Vaughan, 
while taking 
constitutional 
history to be 
the anatomy 
of nations, and 
political his- 
tory to be its 
“organs of 
action,” claims 
art history to 
be: 

“that which in 
the body his- 
torical gives a 
sparkle to the 
eyes, a sheen to 
the hair, colour 


to the lips, and 
grace to the 


only gets as far as Domenico Veneziano (1399-1486) on 
page 32. 

Mr. Horace Shipp, whose larger ‘‘ Italian Masters ”’ has 
also been written with special reference to the current 
exhibition at the Academy, begins early, too, devoting a 
preliminary chapter to a Byzantine prologue before starting 
with Guido of Siena, whose ‘‘ Madonna’”’ is dated 1221. 
Apart from illustrations, Mr. Shipp’s octavo contains 170 
pages; but on page 85 he is already writing about the 
Florence of Michelangelo; so that although he has still 
to tell us of the Umbrian, Milanese, Venetian and other 
schools, he is less disillusioned about the Renaissance than 
Mr. Clutton-Brock. Mr. Shipp however is admittedly 
catering for the ‘‘ general reader,’’ and while his book 
contains little serious criticism or searching analysis of the 
qualities which make paintings great, he chats pleasantly 
about the painters and usefully reminds us of the historical 
background to the stage on which they strutted. 

Altogether in another class is Sir Charles Holmes’s 
“Introduction to Italian Painting.’’ It is the work of a 
scholar, a great expert, and a landscape painter of originality 
and distinction; yet for all his erudition and profound 
technical experience, Sir Charles tells his story in a simple 
and delightfully lucid manner, so that his is a book which 
anybody can read and understand. It is quite the best 
short book on the subject that has yet appeared in English, 
and though limited to 145 pages it has by far the widest 
range. Inamasterly chapter on ‘‘ The Origin and Methods 
of Italian Painting,’’ he sums up the achievements of 
Byzantine art, shows us the continuity of the classical 
style in medieval Rome, and lays due stress on the real 
turning point in Italian painting; namely the coming to 
Assisi, to help in painting the frescoes at St. Francesco, 
of the thirteenth century Roman painter Pietro Cavallini. 
The unreliability of Vasari is now common knowledge, 
and modern research has established that it was Cavallini, 
not Cimabue, who was the real master of Giotto. Similarly, 
in his last chapter, Holmes writes of the Baroque painters 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with a rare 
discriminating sympathy, contriving on his last page even 
to pay a tribute to Segantini, the great Italian painter of 
the nineteenth century. 

The connection between art and history during the Italian 
Renaissance is admirably demonstrated by Mr. Herbert 
M. Vaughan in one of the lectures brought together in 
his “‘ Studies in the Italian Renaissance.’’ While these 


limbs.” 


Heliodorus driven from the Temple. This is his 
(From the fresco by Raphael in the Stanze of the Vatican, Rome.) 
From “Studies in the Italian Renaissance,” by Herbert M. Vaughan (Methu=n). 


graceful and 
quite unneces- 
sary apology 
for adding to his histories of such families as the Medicis, 
Borgias, Farneses, etc., chapters on Fra Angelico, Cellini, 
Leonardo, Raphael and Michelangelo. 

Meanwhile we of to-day have our own small achieve- 
ments; and if we are a little uncertain how Epstein and 
Augustus John should rank as against Donatello and 
Titian, still—leaving sculpture and painting aside—we 
have reason to be content with our achievement in etching 
and dry-point. Here at the present moment the Anglo- 
Saxon race can claim a distinct superiority over the Latins. 
There is no country in the world that can present so 
fine a quartet of living etchers as Great Britain, with 
Muirhead Bone, Frank Brangwyn, D. Y. Cameron and 


Michelangelo. 
(Uffizi, Florence. Self-portrait.) 
From ‘The Italian Masters,” by Horace Shipp (Sampson Low). 
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James McBey—to say nothing of Blampied, Briscoe, 
Brockhurst, Cain, Francis Dodd, John, Lumsden, Osborne, 
Rushbury, Sickert and a dozen others. All these and 
ever sO many more are appreciated, and most of them 
included among the illustrations, in Mr. James Laver’s 
book on British and American Etching. The literature 
of the subject is now so voluminous that collectors and 
students will be grateful to this alert young official of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum for giving in one volume 
so comprehensive yet concise a history. For those who 
desire to make further research an excellent bibliography 
is attached; but Mr. Laver himself covers the ground 


fairly completely from Hogarth to the latest American 
etcher of promise. 

It is inevitable that opinions should differ about the 
choice of illustrations where the field is so formidably 
immense. Personally I consider the most serious absentees 
are Cruikshank and Wilkie among the earlier etchers, 
Robert Austin, Francis Dodd and Sylvia Gosse among 
contemporaries. There are many artists reproduced whose 
work is incontestably on a lower level than that of those 
just mentioned. But in the matter of reproducing con- 
temporaries, Mr. Laver errs on the side of generosity 
rather than on that of insufficiency ; and his kindness to 
certain American etchers closely approaches charity. 


The Bookshelf. 


MEDIAZVAL LATIN LYRICS.* 


A translator’s task is not unlike that of a miner’s. A 
miner, surrounded by his material, enveloped in it, subdued 
by it, will be pardoned if he often is more aware of the 
arduousness of the task, the discomfort of his position, and 
the unnaturalness of the atmosphere than of the sheer 
mystic excitement of his task, the bringing to light the 
hid treasures which only he can see, and which, without 
his aid, we shall only know by lamentable hearsay. So the 
translator. He too must be pardoned if at times the task 
is too hard. Obsessed by the obstinacy of material, sur- 
rounded by words so alive and yet so inert, who can blame 
him if he fails to realise the excitement of his adventure and 
merely drags to life, for our dismayed inspection, poor little 
dejected copies of his startling and splendid originals? Yet 
how glorious it is when a translator arises who can combine 
utter recognition of the original with a complete power of 
reproducing its beauty! Fidelity is of little use unless 
there is love, and too many translators give one the im- 
pression that they love neither their originals nor their 
task. Their translations, when they are not mere journey- 
work, are by way of self-excuse—we, or at least those of us 
who are curious, want an explanation ot their enthusiasms, 
or even of the way they spend their time, so they produce 
those pitiful little apologies that explain at once everything 
and nothing. ‘‘ I have been faithful to thee, Const-rue, in 
my fashion,”’ they diffidently quote ; and Ve decide regret- 
fully that it is not enough. 

So a translator such as Miss Waddell gives to us an 
ecstasy of enjoyment not less acute than that conveyed by 
original poems. She has an elixir of life for these tattered, 
dusty, dishevelled or embalmed poets of the great Middle 
Age. They were of all kinds, saint, scholar, philosopher, 
vagabond, sceptic, devotee, lover and beloved—for cen- 
turies now, for most of us, they have been like those figures 
in glass cases which illustrate the costumes of bygone 
periods—perfectly deathly in their lifelikeness. The dusty, 
fly-specked glass is broken; and Miss Waddell has made 
them sing once. more, as they sang, as they sing in the 
immortal day-spring of the poets’ world. Alcuin, Abelard, 
Paulinus, the Archpoet, Petronius, Felix, Walafrid Strabo, 
the unknown lyrists of the Benedictbeuern manuscript— 
here are songs by all of them, and songs of earlier men who 
saw the false dawn in the light of the Roman Empire. Miss 
Waddell has been accused by some of modernising her poets. 
Iam not ascholar, but I have enough Latin, and understand 
poetry perhaps rather better than the critics. I cannot 
always see in the Latin what Miss Waddell sees; but 
directly I have read her version, I can see that it is there. 
Others read the poet’s Latin as well as she ; she reads the 
poet, for her the strings of his harp, which were so often 
his heart-strings, move with a far, faint music, that can 
never be too thin or too distant for her ear to catch its 
loveliness and its rapture. And, hearing it, she can 
reproduce it thus : 


* “Medizval Latin Lyrics.” 
(Constable.) 


By Helen Waddell. 21s. 


“ Summer to a strange land 
Is into exile gone, 
The forest trees are bare 
Of their gay song. 
The forest boughs are wan, 
Deflowered the field, 
Withered that which was fair, 
Naked and bare 
The happy greenwood is, 
Stripped by the cruel cold, 
And silence grips the air, 
For all the birds are into exile gone.”’ 
It is a temptation to fill these pages with excerpts ; but one 
more must suffice—these lines from the Dum Diana vitrea : 
“ Thrice happy sleep ! 
The antidote to care, 
Thou dost allay the storm 
Of grief and sore despair ; 
Through the fast-closed gates 
Thou stealest light ; 
Thy coming gracious is 
As love’s delight. 


““ Sleep through the wearied brain 
Breathes a soft wind 
From fields of ripening grain, 
The sound 
Of running water over clearest sand, 
A mill-wheel turning, turning slowly round, 
These steal the light 
From eyes weary of sight.” 


The most amazing thing about Miss Waddell’s work is 
her infinite capacity to catch mood, rhythm and _ the 
emotional content of a poem. I will not say that she is 
always equally successful ; I will not say that in all her 
versions she equals the Latin (a task not always possible 
in English) ; but there are no failures in the book, and the 
general level is so high that no one who knows what the 
difficulties are can avoid using the word genius of Miss 
Waddell’s power as a translator. 

She is also one of the most accomplished scholars we have. 
There may be people who know more of the Middle Ages— 
no doubt Mr. Coulton does, and perhaps so does Miss Eileen 
Power—but there is no one who knows the Middle Ages 
better. For Miss Waddell is a real lover—that is, she is 
not blind, but loves with a keen eye for imperfections, and 
with an understanding that knows that without proportion 
there is no knowledge, and no genuine affection. She can 
make the personalities as well as the writings of her poets 
clear to us ; even on an author so discussed as Petronius she 
has something new to say. She has a delicacy of temper 
that is too genuine to be peevish at human imperfections, 
and she does not forget that saints are those whose good 
characters mankind has chosen to remember and sinners 
those whose bad deeds are kept alive by the same capricious 
power. This volume is the sequel to her “‘ Wandering 
Scholars ’’ ; and it is to be hoped that it will have as great a 
success as that incomparable piece of imaginative recon- 
struction. With the two books near his hands, those of us 
who have sometimes been apt to shy at the bogy of the dark 
ages, will realise again and again that there was no such 
winter of men’s minds, no time when there was no light. 

R. Exits RoBerts. 
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WAR AND PEACE. 
ALL OUR YESTERDAYS.' 


A few years ago books about the War had fallen quite 
out of favour. There had been so many, and War-time 
miseries were still so fresh in everybody’s recollection, that 
the public refused to go on reading about unhappy things 
it was trying to forget. Such a slump set in that books 
of this sort wandered, secking in vain to get into print, 
and novelists were warned that if their novels were to 
succeed they must keep the War out of them. Now all 
that is changed. After a decade of semi-eclipse the War 
began to come back into popularity with the general 
reader. The new War books were very different from the 
old ; they were written with a more and more daringly 
naked realism of description and dialogue; all the filthy 
things seen and heard in and around the trenches were 
poured into their pages unreservedly, and those that were 
worst in this respect became the best of the best-sellers. 
Reading them, one after another, left you with an im- 
pression that the whole War had been a long Walpurgis 
night of almost unmitigated horror and bestiality. 

Into this barbaric riot comes “‘ All Our Yesterdays,” 
striking a note of quiet sanity, not mistaking the super- 
ficial for the essential, nor giving undue importance to 
essentials that belong to the background. Mr. Tomlinson 
does not rely for his effects on any copious and exact 
reproduction of that unconventional language which seems 
to have been common to soldiers on a campaigr ever since 
my Uncle Toby fought in Flanders; the difference indeed 
between Mr. Tomlinson’s work and that of the reeking 
War books, to which we have recently grown accustomed, 
is the difference between art and photography ;_ he is more 
concerned to reveal the soul, the inner significance of things, 
than to horrify you with accumulations of raw facts such 
as any eye can see, or ear hear. 

Beginning in East London, with the Jaunching of a great 
battleship in 1900, Mr. Tomlinson pictures London during 
the years of the Boer War, the riotous harrying of pro- 
Boers, the terribly blatant glorying in victory, as on Mafe- 
king night; and, touching in something of the psychology 
of that and the succeeding generation, shows the Great 
War as a natural growth from international ambitions, 
shoddy ideals, trade and territorial rivalries. You are 
made intimately acquainted with a group of East End 
characters—a revolutionary second-hand bookseller; a 
sturdy shipwright and his family ; a kindly, broad-minded 
vicar; a clever, cynical, young Radical M.P.; a much- 
travelled journalist—and it is by following the fortunes of 
certain of these that, from 1914 onwards, you get the story 
of the War and what it meant to our own people, in the 
firing-line and at home. From the mud and blood and 
filth, the good comradeship and insane slaughter of trench 
and battle-field, you pass to the comfort, hospitality and 
dinner-table badinage of head-quarters, or the food shortage 
and wearing anxiety of the air-raided home folk. 

Nothing could be more ghastly and terrible than some 
of the battle scenes. Langham, the brilliant Radical M.P., 
is a guest at head-quarters, come out to see something of 
what is going on. He suggests that the fighting men, 
escaped from factories and offices, are enjoying the slavery 
of military discipline and the adventure of it all; but 
Phipps, the war-correspondent, reminds him he has never 
seen ‘‘ a casualty station on a bad day ’”’; and one of the 
officers scoffs at the suggestion of adventure and declares : 
‘“The bloody war and its pus is just the outcome of the 
factories and the laboratories—an interlude, to fight over 
credits and customers—the serfs go from one part of the 
great machine to attend to another, by order.”’ The edge 
is taken off the glory by such anecdotes as that of the girl 
at home, near child-birth, who as the old vicar distressfully 
reiterates, ‘‘ died crying,’’ when news came that her man 
at the Front had been killed. All through it is this larger 
human note that is stressed, not merely the brutal and 


1 By H. M. Tomlinson. 8s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—* By Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.)}—* By Edith Wharton. 7s. 6d. 
(Appleton.) 
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Mr. H. M. Tomlinson. 


abhorrent incidents, but the far-reaching consequences of 
the War. The story has its moments of devastating 
irony and bitterness ; it has also a breadth of vision and 
beauty, a poignance of thought and feeling and language 
that rank it, as a piece of literature, second to none of the 
greater books of this kind that these latter years have 
brought us. 
A. R. 

SHEPHERDS IN SACKCLOTH.? 


Directly you open Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s new book 
you find yourself immersed in the peace and loveliness of 
spring; the marshes “ yellow with sunshine and butter- 
cups,”’ the young woods lifting ‘‘ torches of green fire to 
the sky.” But it is an illusionary peace, a peace that 
only externally touches the human lives of those villages 
on the Kentish border, shepherded by the grey-haired, 
kindly, simple-hearted Mr. Bennet; a peace that only 
externally touches Mr. Bennet himself. For Mr. Bennet 
is harassed by ecclesiastical differences which seem strangely 
trivial to the lay mind, and by his efforts to keep in with 
the great lady, Mrs. Millington, that his church may profit 
from her generosity. And there are deeper, more passionate 
elements at work in that tranquil setting of marsh and 
meadow. Theresa, Mrs. Millington’s niece, a hoyden, care- 
free, sexless, with flaming hair and a face “ in which youth 
and health glowed so brightly as to be almost enough beauty 
in themselves,’ is one of the most vital characters Miss 
Sheila Kaye-Smith has drawn. Misled by a passion she 
does not understand, she flickers like fire through the first 
half of the book, and when she dies it is like a light put out. 
The author goes on to tell how the young noncontormist 
preacher who betrayed her found redemption in scouring 
the country with a mission to bring souls to forgiveness, 
advertising his own sin, cheapening the young, ignorant, 
glorious love Theresa had given him, with his outcry : 
“O happy fault, which has brought me so great a salva- 
tion!’’ To tell us too of Mr. Bennet’s fight over the 
question of the Sacrament, the sorrows and tribulations 
that descend on him; of theological disputes that seem 
—to the lay mind—singularly unessential tu reiigion, but 
are important enough to Mr. Bennet and his Bishop. It is 
when Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith turns to the deeper, simpler 
aspects of life and death, we feel we are moving again among 
things that matter. Mr. Bennet, after his wife’s death, 
goes for consolation to his old friend and parishioner, Mrs. 
Iggulsden, and they talk of their dead: “ Peering into 
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that invisible world, guessing and conjecturing with the 
simplicity of unquestioning faith, they were like two chil- 
dren who, their heads together, peer through the key-hole 
of a dark room. . . . Neither had the slightest fear or even 
a thought that on the opening of that door they might find 
only darkness.” The characters are real and vivid: Poor 
Emily with her imaginary son, little Arthur ; Mrs. Bennet ; 
the old country folk with their unconscious humour and 
the tragedies and ironies of their lives; not to mention 
Mr. Bennet himself and Theresa. And, as in life, the 
narrow interests of the parish mingle with and survive the 
soaring passions of human love and sorrow. —— 
HUDSON RIVER BRACKETED.* 


The curious title of this book alludes to a form of archi- 
tecture found on the banks of the Hudson River, which 
opens the eyes of young Vance Weston to the mystic 
glories of the past and to the possibilities of his own future. 
For Vance Weston is what we must call—for lack of a 
less affected, self-conscious term—a creative artist. When 
at the age of nineteen, to recover from an illness brought 
on by a thwarted love romance, he was sent to Paul’s 
Landing on the Hudson River, it was his first glimpse of 
the pest. He had always lived in new towns ; his tather 
and grandfather were real estate agents; his mother, “a 
small, round-faced woman with a resolute mouth, had 
always stayed at home, looked after her childien, fed her 
husband well, and. whenever he made a ‘ turn-over,’ 
bougbt a picture or a piano-cover to embellish one or the 
other of their successive dwellings.’’ His grandmother 
had a passion to reform everything and a cheerful religious 
zeal. Between trade and religion, ‘‘ Mr. Weston making 
clients come to the suburbs as his mother-in-law made 
them come to Jesus,’’ Vance was brought up ignorant of all 
that later was to mean his life. The old house on the 
Hudson, and the swift intelligence and flyaway humour of 
Halo Spear, reveal him to himself. From that time on 
we see him developing his powers as a writer, marrying the 
wrong girl, while Halo, whom he should have married, 
makes her own mistaken alliance to help her family out of 
money difficulties. It is not easy for a writer to draw 
the portrait of a writer, but Mrs. Wharton has done it in a 
masterly way, giving as background the literary circles 
of New York, as well as Vance’s home life and, behind 
everything, that strangely mixed family from which he has 
sprung. The characterisation shows her usual skill and 
sympathy, and Mrs. Wharton has always a spontaneous 
and refreshing humour. H. M. 


JOHN TODHUNTER.* 


Dr. John Todhunter, who died at the end of 1916 in 
his seventy-seventh year, was never a very prominent 
figure in literature. He had a genuine if slender talent 
for poetry, but no driving impulse towards it. He was a 
man of culture who loved the verses of the great poets and 
enjoyed writing verses of his own; but though his taste 
was sufficiently pronounced to make him, while still quite 
young, abandon the profession of medicine for that of 
literature, he was, like many other men who were drawn 
into the Irish literary movement, essentially an amateur. 
And it is as an amateur that Mr. W. B. Yeats, who under- 
stands only a passionate and complete devotion to his 
art, has written of him, not without condescension, in 
“The Trembling of the Veil” : 

““ There was fin the Bedford Park colony about 1890] John 
Todhunter, a well-off man who had bought my father’s pictures 
while my father was still Pre-Raphaelite ; once a Dublin doctor, 
he was now a poet and a writer of poetical plays ; a tall, sallow, 
lank, melancholy man, a good scholar and a good intellect. . . . 
If he had liked anything strongly he might have been a famous 
man, for a few years later he was to write, under some casual 
patriotic impulse, certain excellent verses now in all anthologies ; 
but with him every book was a new planting, and not a new bud 
on an old bough.” 


Todhunter’s first book of verse was published before 


* “Selected Poems.” By John Todhunter. 6s. (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot.) 


Mr. Yeats was in his teens, but there is little in it beyond 
quite accomplished echoes of Shelley and Keats; and 
though there is stronger imagination and more individuality 
in the poems which he wrote to interpret great music, no 
art can be very satisfactorily employed in the interpreta- 
tion of another. When his first book of specifically Irish 
poems appeared, ‘“‘ The Wanderings of Usheen’’ was 
already known to the world; so it may be that the older 
poet was influenced by the younger. In some of the Irish 
group printed in this new selection, which has been made 
by his widow and Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, one seems 
to catch a hint of the Yeatsian cadence, and it was at Mr. 
Yeats’s persuasion that he wrote a pastoral play, which 
was performed with no little success. He was too a 
member of the Rhymers’ Club, of which Mr. Yeats was a 
leading spirit, and would sit at table at the ‘‘ Cheshire 
Cheese ’’ with men who were nearly all by many years his 
juniors. 

Todhunter then was a sincere and graceful versifier, but 
definitely a minor poet ; and the question arises whether, 
half a generation after his death, it was worth while to 
revive a substantial body of his work. It may be allowed 
that it was, though perhaps a slenderer volume would 
have better served his memory; and perhaps a reprint 
of the Irish poems alone, best of all. The Irish lyrics are 
full of that dim, sweet melancholy which, though it is the 


commonplace of the Celtic Renaissance, still has power to 
charm : 


“Oh! the voices of the wind, the soft sweet voices, 
The melancholy voices of the wind, 
Bear me gently to the peaks of ancient vision, 
The lone and silent mountains of the mind . . .” 


But the bardic tales strike an altogether more individual 
note. The source of these was Standish O’Grady’s prose 
renderings of Gaelic legend, and like O’Grady himself— 
and unlike Mr. Yeats, who has never exactly attempted it 
—Todhunter did catch something ot the primitive saga 
spirit. ‘‘ The Death of Conlaoch”’ is a vigorous version 
of the legend which gave Mr. Yeats the theme of ‘ On 
Baille’s Strand” and is the Irish equivalent of ‘“‘ Sohrab 
and Rustum’”’; but it is ‘‘ The Doom of the Children of 
Lir”’ which stands out as by far the most striking thing 
in the whole volume. In this long tale of the king’s children 
who were turned into swans for nine hundred years, their 
wanderings and sufferings and redemption, the poet 
achieved an atmosphere eerie and remote, of ‘‘ perilous seas 
in faery lands forlorn.”” For once he came near to great 
poetry. 

FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


WOMEN-—SAINTLY AND OTHERWISE.* 


Women are decidedly the majority of the characters 
portrayed by Edith O'Shaughnessy and Karel Capek ; 
and they are viewed by the former from the American 
feminine, and by the latter from the Continental masculine 
angle. But the former characterisation is too limited ; 
for although Mrs. O’Shaughnessy dates her foreword from 
Bar Harbour, her insight is deeper and more comprehen- 
sive than any racial interpretation. Her pen is a wand, 
not an American writing instrument. And wands have no 
nationality. 

On the “ jacket ” of ‘‘ Other Ways and Other Flesh ”’ is 
depicted an odd jumble of quaint yellow-roofed houses, 
a maze of yellow-tinged, steeply-stepped streets, all 
dominated by an amorphous yellow-tinged building which 
is obviously a church. Presumably this conglomeration 
is intended to suggest the dominant note of Rankweil, 
that “ straggling, cornelian-coloured ’’ town of the Austrian 
Tyrol where dwelt the ‘‘ Other Flesh ’’ of the book’s title. 
The design was happily conceived. It does provide the 
reader with a helpful mental background against which 

* “ Other Ways and Other Flesh.”” By Edith O'Shaughnessy. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Money, and Other Stories.” By 


Karel Capek. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ The Meeting Place, 


and Other Stories.” By J. D. Beresford. 7s. 6d. (Faber & 
Faber.) 
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to view those types of Rankweil womanhood to whom he 
is introduced. But why Rankweil more than any other 
ancient town of the Vorarlberg? The poignancy of the 
answer strikes the key-note of these pages : 

“During a generation it was to my mother and myself a 
curtained corner of existence behind which lay the tragedy of 
a son’s, a brother’s, life. Thence we would go back to the 
company of ‘ captains and kings ’—to that other world of ours, 
only again and again to return, always to return, till the last 
time—after which one returns no more. . . .”’ 


From the tender memories of those days these studies 
of Rankweil folk have been written. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy 
says she does not know why she has told one story rather 
than another ; but the explanation is simple : her sympathy 
has been most arrested by a saintly quality in the lives of 
those Rankweil people whom she has added to literature. 
And that also explains why the majority arewomen. Even 
in ‘‘ The Doctor’s Story’ it is the image of the Countess 
which dominates the picture. Naturally the writer’s 
mother has a place in this gallery—a portrait touched with 
tenderness and love. And suggesting a reflection which 
will move all mother lovers : 

““ How rarely sons and daughters think of their mother as 
young! Indeed who, really, wants a mother to be young ? 
There is something cheating about those vague visionings of 


her youth when she was thus and so—but not for them ; some- 
thing hooded, unembodied about her once-separated, entirely 


personal life, her unthinkable loves, as they cross the memory ~ 


of grown children, who consider her most preciously in her ripe- 
ness or old age, in her ‘ motherliness.’ If there be earthly 
recompense for woman’s vanished youth it is in this nearly 
universal enshrining, homaging of them when their particular 
and personal life is over.”’ 


What the daughter found in that mother, the supremacy 
of the spirit over its circumstances, she discerned too in 
those women of Rankweil who live in these pages—in the 
sisters who managed the Inn of the Trout, in the tailor’s 
wife whose motherhood was inexhaustible, and in the nun 
of the hospice whose story is akin to that of Evangeline 
in Longfellow’s poem. It is because of that quality in 
these studies that they constitute a book which has all 
the ministering solace of great poetry, for here is ‘‘ emotion 
remembered in tranquillity.”’ 

Women too are preponderant in Karel Capek’s studies ; 
but their chief quality is far from that of saintliness. The 
sisters of ‘‘ Money ’’ are avid for their brother’s property 
and lie to wrest it from each other; Helena succumbs to 
sex; the woman of ‘‘ Three ’”’ is a mistress for mercenary 
reasons; the landlady of ‘‘ The Shirts”’ is a thief; the 
wife of ‘‘ The Bully’’ is faithless. There is a dramatic 
power about these studies which justifies John Galsworthy’s 
““unusual’’ and power ’”’ and “ flavour,’’ but they would 
have gained had they revealed some of the humour of 


“Letters from England.’’ And inasmuch as they all 


merely leave off instead of ending, they are hardly truthfully 
classified as stories.”’ 

On the other hand, the contents of Mr. J. D. Beresford’s 
volume are correctly described as “ stories,’’ for they do 
move to a completed climax. Perhaps the title story, 
‘“The Meeting Place,’’ has been given pride of position 
because it was ‘‘ one of the best-paid items ”’ in the collec- 
tion, and Mr. Beresford offers it to short-story writers as 
an example of the popular sentimental type; but he is 
balanced enough in his own judgment to prefer ‘‘ The Man 
Who Hated Flies.’’ But readers of all tastes will find 
something to enjoy whether in tears or laughter. 


Henry C. SHELLEY. 


ITALIAN IMPRESSIONS.* 


If I were seeking a companion with whom to wander 
abroad I should pray for such a one as Karel Capek. I 
had just returned from Italy with certain unconventional 
reservations and enthusiasms for that country confirmed 
or newly discovered ; I met them one by one refreshingly 
set forth in Capek’s delightful ‘‘ Letters from Italy.”” These 


Letters from Italy.’ By Karel Capek. 3s. 6d. (Besant.) 


impressions startle us first by their non-acceptance of the 
conventions, and then by their immunity from any sug- 
gestion of the “ bright young thing ’”’ attitude. They are 
not in any way self-conscious. When the author is en- 
thusiastic he lets it be seen; you know he is the kind of 
person who could be almost hurt by too poignant beauty, 
and hurt more by insensitive people pretending to share 
his admiration. So he could travel unpremeditatively 
through Italy and jot down his always fresh impressions, 
ashamed neither of his ecstasies nor of his heresies. He 
can laugh at things, at people and at himself. 

He commences with a list of ‘‘ What Displeased Me ”’ ; 
item four reads: ‘‘ St. Mark’s. This is not architecture, 
but an orchestrion: one looks for a chink to throw in a 
sixpence so that the whole machine may give out O Venezia.” 
He can create a scene or a mood in a phrase: ‘‘ Vesuvius 
exhales a small mass of white wadding”’ which could 
hardly be bettered for description; or: ‘‘ I shall not talk 
with you of art at Florence. There is far too much, so 
that the head spins round ; finally one stares in stupefac- 
tion at a corner stone in the belief that it is a fresco,’’ which 
cannot be bettered for impressionistic truth. This is safe 
from the pomposity of the ordinary guide-book, and though 
throughout Baedeker the stars in their courses fight against 
Capek one feels the soundness of his judgments. Some- 
where he says: ‘‘ Perhaps I have a spirit far too un- 
historical ; my best impressions of the antique are rather 
derived from the order of nature ... a solitary /aurus 
nobilis by a split column, an enormous black adder in the 
courtyard of the house of the tragic poet at Pompeii, the 
odour of mint and begonias—ah, the most beautiful and 
boundless in the world are not things but moments, seconds 
which cannot be detained.” 

The charm and the value of the book come from the 
sincerity of its spirit, and from the interwoven sanity and 
humour of matter and manner. When Capek says that 
Michelangelo fails us because he could not depict God 
resting upon the seventh day, or “‘ with Botticelli there is 
always a deep, settled and lowering expression of colds 
in the head, since his angelic creations live in paradisaical 
coolness,’’ there is this element of sound criticism behind 
the surface frivolity. His theory that Italy always swerves 
back to that exuberance of expression which we now call 
baroque is novel and worthy of serious attention. 

Because of its method the style of the writing lacks that 
polish we ask of an artist, but its spontaneity is a com- 
pensating virtue, and Karel Capek’s little book remains 
one of the most friendly and intimate of travel impressions. 
It is somewhat spoiled by half a dozen stilted little pen- 
drawings of places which fail to reflect the spirit of the 
writing. 

HoRACE SHIPP. 


SIX ESSAYISTS.* 


Of the six volumes of essays before me, five are by well- 
known writers. Familiarity is the essence of friendship, 
and friendship is the essence of the essayist’s art. It 
implies no deprecation of the other four authors, therefore, 
to say that Mrs. Woolf alone breaks new ground and gives 
us some surprise. I have paid tribute elsewhere to her 
latest book, and, in fairness to her and myself, I can only 
repeat in other words what I have already said. I say it 
the more gladly because Mrs. Woolf, especially in her 
novels, has sometimes left me a little uncertain about my 
own judgment. But ‘‘ A Room of One’s Own” leaves me 
in no doubt. It strikes me as being a book of pure and 
sustained inspiration, crystal clear in thought and expres- 
sion, and presenting a point of view about the nature of 
women and the right relation between the sexes that is 


* “A Room of One’s Own.” By Virginia Woolf. 5s. 
(Hogarth Press.)—‘‘ The Thing.’” By G. K.Chesterton. 7s. 6d. 
(Sheed & Ward.)—‘‘ At the Close of Day.”” By Richard King. 
6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ By Way of Introduction.” 
By A. A. Milne. 6s. (Methuen.)—‘‘ This Other Eden.” By 
E. V. Knox (‘‘ Evoe’’). 5s. (Methuen.)—‘‘ The Toady’s 
Handbook.” By William Murrell. 3s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 
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ahead of our own time, yet eminently sane and funda- 
mentally traditional as compared with much of the hot- 
headed nonsense written upon the subject to-day. Mrs. 
Woolf recognises that the best women are those who have 
in them something of the man, as the best men are those 
who have an infusion of femininity. She believes, further- 
more, that the highest creative art can only be attained by 
a union, in an individual of either sex, of the man-woman 
qualities. But that union cannot be achieved save when 
the man or woman is most truly, but least consciously, a 
man or a woman as the case may be. In other words, we 
need to get rid of the preoccupation with sex as sex. The 
sexes will, and should, be different; but we must dispel 
from our minds all hoary notions about superiority or 
inferiority. The best development of either sex depends 
upon that of the other. Men in theory are free, but in 
actual fact they are fettered by their patronising attitude 
towards women. Women on the other hand, though they 
have won political freedom, have still only begun to emerge 
from intellectual and spiritual bondage. Setting out to 
answer the question why there has never yet been a female 
Shakespeare, Mrs. Woolf finds the simple reason is that the 
highest imaginative work demands financial independence 
and ‘‘a room of one’s own.’’ Women as a class have 
hitherto lacked that independence, and the lack of it has 
fostered in them those mental and spiritual complexes 
destructive of the pure and sex-unconscious (though not 
sexless) harmony of being from which alone genius can come 
to full fruition. Mrs. Woolf raises many controversial issues, 
some of which might be disputed if space allowed. But her 
main thesis is thoroughly sound, and her method of exposi- 
tion—with its semi-fictional setting, and its mingled fantasy, 
satire, and direct criticism—is extraordinarily charming and 
persuasive. ‘‘ A Room of One’s Own”’ does (only more 
gracefully and brilliantly) for the intellectual and spiritual 
freedom of women what Mary Wollstonecraft and John 
Stuart Mill did in earlier days for the political emancipation. 

Roman Catholic propaganda has found its way by 
insinuation into Mr. Chesterton’s more recent collections 
of general essays. In the present volume he has taken off 
the gloves and appears as a frank Catholic apologist. 
“I would undertake,” he says, “‘to take any topic at 
random, from pork to pyrotechnics, and show that it 
illustrates the truth of the one true philosophy ; so realistic 
is the remark that all roads lead to Rome.” Many of Mr. 
Chesterton’s readers will prefer the pork and the pyro- 
technics to the Roman Catholicism; for, happily, if he 
cannot write about pork without writing about Rome, the 
converse is equally true. For myself, while I think that 
it too often obscures the pure and simple spirit of Chris- 
tianity, I have an inherited or acquired passion for theo- 
logical controversy, and I cannot help revelling in Mr. 
Chesterton’s vitality and dexterity even when I most 
fervently disagree with him. Moreover, I admire his 
consistent good humour and (as controversy goes) his 
fairness. He has not forgotten that he once sat “ at the 
feet of that admirable man, Stopford Brooke”; and it 
will interest BooKMAN readers to know that he still has 
a good word to say for Bunyan, and that he criticises Mr. 
Noyes for his recent ‘‘ excessive ’’ attack. In a word, Mr. 
Chesterton—much as he will resent the suggestion—is 
greater than his creed, and in some of his essays (such as 
“The Spirit of Christmas ’’) he raises us into a spiritual 
atmosphere in which Christians of every religious denomina- 
tion or none may breathe. 

Much oftener though I agree with him, I find Mr. Richard 
King a trifle flat after Mr. Chesterton. His gospel of kindli- 
ness and unsectarian spirituality is a little too serene and 
facile—a little too obviously adapted to the Society audience 
to which, in the first instance, the essays were week by 
week addressed. I seem to detect in ita lack of vital contact 
with reality. The book is more of a soporific than a tonic. 
Still, a soporific is the right thing ‘“‘ At the Close of Day.” 
Mr. King’s title is happily chosen; his pleasant, quiet 
philosophy is well adapted for the bedside shelf. He has, 
I know, many admirers, and they will not be disappointed 
in his new work. 


In his introduction to ‘“‘ By Way of Introduction ’’ Mr. 
Milne tells us that he no longer, as of old, writes a regular 
weekly essay, and he frankly explains that, in order to 
meet the demand of his publishers, he has collected into 
his new volume a number of prefaces written for other 
books, as well as a few book reviews and some contribu- 
tions to public controversies in the Press. He deals, among 
other matters, with the art of Fougasse, ‘“‘ Saki’’ and Mr. 
E. H. Shepard; he discusses dramatic art and craft; he 
has much to say about (and against) spiritualism ; and in 
lighter vein he writes about golf, village cricket and 
children’s books. He gives us a whimsical chapter about 
his own poem, “‘ The King’s Breakfast,’ and, finally, he 
tells us why he has decided to write no more about 
Christopher Robin. Incidentally he calls our attention 
to the fact that Christopher Robin is actually mentioned 
in only three of the forty-four poems that comprise ‘‘ When 
We Were Very Young.”’ That book, Mr. Milne assures us, 
owes far more to the recollection of his own childhood and 
to his own later imaginings than to the observation of his 
son, who has attained a notoriety which he neither in- 
tended nor desired for him. 

“ Evoe,”’ in his latest collection of Punch papers, again 
proves himself a sparklingly satirical and witty commentator 
on modern fads and foibles. He is always light and gay ; 
but true wisdom sometimes underlies his humour, as when 
he exposes the fallacy that our modern inventions and 
“comforts ’’ necessarily increase happiness. ‘‘ The Toady’s 
Handbook ”’ is a clever skit on the “ outline ”’ treatises on 
every imaginable subject that pour so freely nowadays 
from the press. But Mr. Murrell, like ‘‘ Evoe,” is a 
genuine philosopher at heart. His little book is excellent 
fun ; but behind the fun are real scholarship and a shrewd 
observation of human vanities. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


JOHN FERGUSON. 


Modern Scottish literature lost a singular and beloved 
figure two years ago by the tragically sudden death, at 
an early age, of my friend, Mr. John Ferguson, the Stirling 
banker-poet ; and few books of poetry have ever achieved 
the curious and unpredictable success of his small collec- 
tion of sonnets, ‘‘ Thyrea,’’ which, with a number of later 
sonnets, forms the contents of the welcome Memorial 
Edition of his work.* 

Readers who saw in 1912 the first edition of ‘‘ Thyrea,”’ 
consisting of just seven sonnets, with the tragedies of a 
sanatorium for their theme, and failed to imagine the 
success so slight a volume was going to have, cannot be 
blamed. Who but Mr. Ferguson would have challenged the 
verdict of the reading public with a mere septet of sonnets ? 
Yet no one perhaps was more amazed at the book’s success 
and whimsically apprehensive of becoming a “ best-seller ”’ 
on the strength of it. 

There weve one or two, however, and notable amongst 
them the late Dr. W. I.. Courtney, who discerned the 
uncommon quality of the tiny collection, and whose praise 
was in a measure responsible for the success it achieved. 


“ Here,’’ said Dr. Courtney, ‘‘is a booklet of sonnets which 
I warmly commend to the judicious reader. Mr. Ferguson has 
an individual note which gives distinction to his work. He 
confines himself to the sonnet form, which he handles with 
considerable ease and skill, and I think he is at his best when 
he deals with solemn themes. Read, for instance, ‘ L’Envoi,’ 
or ‘Chopin’s Marche Funéebre,’ or ‘ Beethoven,’ and you will 
recognise the dignity of Mr. Ferguson’s Muse and his capacity 
for august harmonies. But he has another aspect of his work 
to give us, a modern, up-to-date quality. . . . In this mood he 
does not hesitate to write a line like ‘ Twice nightly thus, for 
thirty bob a week,’ or ‘ His biz and cackle done he gets a round.’ 
. . . But to my mind he has never done better than in the last 
six lines of the sonnet dedicated to David Gray. I can only 
hope that of ‘ Thyrea’ as well as of ‘ The Luggie’ it may be 
said : 
“* Fragrant thy memory, and thy star shall be 
Luminous among the lesser orbs of song.’ ”’ 


* “ Thyrea.” By John Ferguson. 


With Introduction by 
St. John Adcock. 5s. (Melrose.) 
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The volume speedily developed and 
found its public in a fashion that seemed 
likely to answer Dr. Courtney’s hope. 
It ran into no fewer than fourteen 
editions before its author’s death—each 
of these a genuine new edition in that 
it contained additions to the original 
contents. All of these additions were 
sonnets too, and Mr. Ferguson continued 
his innovations and added to his initial 
hospital theme one or two other sub- 
jects equally foreign to the traditions of 
his form—incidents and impressions of 
vaudeville, pantomime, theatrical tour- 
ing in the provinces, second-hand shops, 
and the like. Consider some of his 
titles—‘‘ The Star Lead,” ‘‘ At a Pawn- 
broker’s Window,” ‘“‘ On a Chorus Girl,”’ 
“The Circus Clown,’”’ ‘ Christ at ‘ Aladdin,’” ‘“‘On a 
Low Comedian,” “Mr. Vincent Crummles’s Pony,” ‘Ona 
Gymnastic Contortionist,” ‘‘The Property Man,” ‘ The 
Wardrobe Mistress,’’ ‘‘The Advertisement Columns of a 
Theatrical Newspaper,’’ and ‘‘ On an Equestrienne,’’ and 
such lines as these : 

“ He doffs his sceptre when the ‘ tabs’ descend 
And hurries homeward to a midnight meal 


—A mug of porter and a sausage roll ’’— 
or 


“ Defeat was in his eye and long despair, 
And gin-and-water written on his nose.” 


But compare them with the concluding lines of his’ sonnet 
on the gymnastic contortionist : 
“No proud theatric crown he strives to gain, 
Content and happy could he but remain, 
For ever lithe, if not for ever young.” 

If he did not hesitate to use stage and other slang, and 
the most deliberate prosaicisms of matter and manner, yet 
his final effects were always in keeping with the nobilities 
of the sonnet. The secret of his success in this experi- 
mentation undoubtedly lay in a very unusual under- 
standing of the sonnet form, of which the fact that he 
confined himself to it was another aspect. He could not 
do otherwise, and understood the conditions of his power 
well enough never to try. Such self-understanding and 
restraint are literary virtues of sufficient rarity at any 
time. 

Apart from his sonnets, Mr. Ferguson’s only literary 
work was to edit David Gray’s “‘ In the Shadows” (work 
akin to his own “ Thyrea,”’ in subject if not in spirit or 
treatment), and do a certain amount of reviewing, mainly 
of poetry, for a Glasgow daily. He was a lean, tallish 
man who always reminded me of Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
in his distinction of manner and complete unlikeness to 
the Scot as conventionally conceived. His interests were 
excessively improbable in a Scottish banker; his manner, 
when he chose to doff his business mask and display his 
real character, had a volatile vivacity, a wealth of gesticula- 
tion, and a courtesy more Castilian than Caledonian ; he 
was the soul of generosity, and many humble folks in Stirling 
lost their best (and least suspected) friend when he died. 
He had little or no opportunity for indulging his interest 
in theatrical life, and his literary friends were few and 
far bétween. His letters, of which I have a large collec- 
tion, were written with a profusion of complimentary 
expressions and ceremonial mannerisms at the furthest 
possible remove from a business style, or any ordinary 
modern mode. All this was in keeping with the divers 
paradoxes of his personality and position—a banker and 
a poet (almost a contradiction in terms and certainly a 
very unusual combination—and in Scotland at that !) ; 
a sonneteer whose work was going into edition after edition, 
and yet in matter and manner was quite foreign to the 
preconceptions and prejudices in regard to poetry (and 
propriety) of the people in whose midst he was set, and 
concerned with kinds of experience and emotion totally 
unfamiliar to most of them; and one who was constitu- 
tionally incapable of taking advantage of the improbable 


success of his work by adding so much 
as one extra sonnet per annum to his 
slender output. ‘‘ My God, Grieve,”’ he 
wrote me every now and again, ‘“‘ my 
mind is a total blank. You will under- 
stand and pity.” 

The Memorial Edition of his sonnets 
will be welcomed by admirers all over 
the world. ‘“‘ Guid gear gangs in sma’ 
buik,” and of no Scottish poet’s work 
has this ever been so true as of the 
poetry of John Ferguson—the only son- 
neteer of consequence Scotland has yet 
produced. Mr. Courtney hoped—and 
his hope was amply justified—that the 


John Ferguson. edition of “ Thyrea’’ would 


enjoy a success equal to that of the 

first. Mr. St. John Adcock need have 
no fear but that his Memorial Edition will continue the 
process and give it another lease of life, for behind the odd 
themes of Mr. Ferguson’s Muse a powerful and perennial 
appeal shows itself, just as, in his own sonnet on Blackpool, 
he discerned how : 

“O tinsel town, for ever clear and strong, 


Above thy halls of laughter and of song, 
Chants the portentous, the sagacious sea.” 


C. M. GRIEVE. 


“MYSTERY AND ECSTASY AND 
STRANGE HORROR.” 


If we are to accept as a criterion the most widely 
applauded manifestations of recent months in literature 
the general reader is content nowadays with the mere 
facts of things. The spirit behind the facts, that alone 
makes them in any way significant, that enables us to 
perceive bigness and harmony where otherwise all is just 
discord and smallness, has been ignored and neglected. 
This of course is an indictment, and deliberately so, 
because the short-sightedness of the general reader has 
meant a deplorable lowering of artistic standards. It 
has also meant a cruel slighting of much of the contem- 
porary literature that really matters. 

Since for example the publication of ‘‘ Medusa,’’* by 
Mr. E. H. Visiak, I have carefully watched for signs that 
the so-called arbiters of current literature are “ sitting 
up and taking notice,’ as the slang of the moment has 
it. But has Mr. Visiak’s remarkable story been acclaimed 
by these super-reviewers? Have they stirred their 
followers to any noticeable excitement about it? Ask 
the publisher who was discerning enough to publish 
“* Medusa ’’—the best sea-novel since Masefield and Conrad. 

““Medusa”’ is described as ‘‘a story of mystery and 
ecstasy and strange horror.’”’ One need hardly add any- 
thing to that, for the imagination is stirred immediately. 
“Will Harvell, of Portishead,” is supposed to have set 
down the enthralling narrative in his old age, Mr. Visiak 
being ostensibly the editor. The use of this ancient 
machinery is thoroughly justified ; for it gives the real 
author scope for the beautiful round English with which 
he long since proved himself—in his well-remembered 
“Buccaneer Ballads’’ and “ Flints and Flashes ’’—a 
magician. By round English I mean what Synge would 
call “‘ full and ripe as an apple.’’ One passage, taken at 
random, will illustrate it : 

““T took hold of his arm and shook him. The look upon his 
face was terrible to me. There was some significance in those 
eyeballs, that glared—or seemed to glare—on me as with some 
wicked and impetuous joy. My soul recoiled—yea, did start 
back with a loathing and shuddering motion. I violently 
turned from the sight. It now came into my thoughts, recollect- 
ing how I had been cast down by that monstrous savage creature 
into the orifice in the rock (as I have related), that this dreadful 
place was a sort of caravan under the sea.” 

The story reads warmly, strongly and thrillingly. I 
cannot indicate its nature in any better way than by 

* “Medusa.” By E. H. Visiak. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.)— 
Laughed.”’ By Eugene O’Neill. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
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quoting a few of the chapter titles: ‘‘ Strange Mysterious 
Adventures Before Embarking,’’ “‘The Voyage Com- 
menced,’’ ‘‘ The Ghost Scare,”’ ‘‘ Violent Strange Behaviour 
of Obadiah,” “‘ Astonishing Mystery of the Pirate Ship,” 
“‘ Appearance of Lights in the Sea,’’ ‘‘ Gorgonian Terror.” 
Beneath all this—and the actual pages the headings prepare 
us for so delectably—is something else, though, and it is 
through his symbolism that Mr. Visiak achieves his main 
triumph. ‘‘ Medusa’”’ is an incarnation of the wildness, 
the outlandishness, which results in the primitive and 
fundamental passions of human beings in conflict with the 
elements. It is poetry as well as a rattling yarn. 

Mr. O’Neill’s prose, being 
that of dialogue and exclam- 
atory sentences, is naturally 
very different from Mr. Visiak’s. 
But in “ Lazarus Laughed ’’+ 
the imagination is stirred in 
the ‘‘ Medusa’”’ way by this 
tremendous epic of the New 
Testament character whom 
Christ awakened from the dead. 
Lazarus has been vouchsafed a 
sight of the Beyond, and he 
returns to declare to the multi- 
tudes of old Rome that “‘ there 
is no death, there is only God’s 
eternal laughter.’’ His message 
and the laughing certitude with 
which he delivers it actually 
drive away from a sensual, cruel 
and degenerate people the fear 
of death, and in a play of four 
acts full of colour, movement 
and spirit we see a world trans- 
formed, and yet at the end 
plunged back into its ancient 
misery and _ apprehension 
through the enmity towards 
Lazarus of Caligula, who can 
only reign triumphantly as long 
as the people around him are 
held in subjection by his cruelty 
and madness. Here again we 
have a deeper symbolism, and 
it is expressed most vividly in Mr. O’Neill’s unforgettable 
tableau to a scene in Act III. 

Mr. O’Neill has written nothing finer than ‘“ Lazarus 
Laughed.’’ To appreciate the height to which he has 
ascended in the art of the drama we need turn only to 
“Dynamo,” the play which is bound up in the same 
volume. ‘‘ Dynamo” could have been written by at least 
one other dramatist—an American—of our day. “‘ Lazarus 
Laughed ’’ could no more have been written by anyone 
else than its author, than anyone except Mr. Visiak could 
have written ‘“‘ Medusa.” 


Photo by J. P. Clarke. 


THoMAS MOULT. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE.* 


It is not perhaps altogether strange that in these islands 
it is the professors who save us from pedantry and pro- 
fessionalism. This is true in many branches of learning, 
but especially in the humanities—names come quickly to 
the mind: Verrall, R. Y. Tyrrell, Gilbert Murray, Walter 
Raleigh, and one who, living in the ultimate parts of the 
West, has always been at the centre of things—he who is 
King Edward VII Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Cambridge, Arthur Quiller-Couch. Having 
spent so many years in the making of enjoyable literature, 
Q. now spends his time in making literature enjoyable. 
The dumps and the glooms, the dry-acres and commaphils 
shall not win, if he can help it. As doughtily and vehe- 
mently as George Saintsbury, he pleads for the recognition 
of beauty, for the place of pleasure, for the*glorious, truth 


* “Studies in Literature.” By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
Third Series. 1os. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


that all good literature is a source of happiness. In this 
new volume of lectures, essays and addresses, Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s appeal is as wide as ever. There is an 
extraordinarily sensitive introduction to the English 
elegy, distinguishing nicely and justly between the elegy 
which is classical in inspiration—‘‘ Lycidas ”’ or “‘ Adonzis ” 
—and the elegy inspired by more personal emotion, “ the 
passionate direct Elegy ’—Wordsworth’s ‘ Lucy,’ Cow- 
per on “‘ His Mother’s Picture”’: the two papers that 
make up the study are a modei of statement, insinuation, 
quotation and apt proportion. Any critic who could master 
the manner used by Sir Arthur in these two lectures would 
be highly fitted for his task ; 
they make most modern critical 
writings, especially of the more 
pretentious critics, seem fum- 
bling and misshapen. I only 
wish he could have found space 
to mention what has always 
been to me one of the loveliest 
and simplest of the direct elegies, 
general though it is—Charles 
Lamb’s: All, all are gone ; the 
old familiar faces. I am grate- 
ful however that he does praise 
and quote from that neglected 
poet, William Barnes, of Dorset ; 
how we should feast and praise 
him if he only had been born 
north instead of west, and 
written in that Doric instead 
of in the softer speech of 
Wessex. 

As an example of the felicity 
with which Sir Arthur treats 
subjects too often handled with 
an unworthy heaviness, I will 
quote a passage from the ex- 
cellent lecture on Longinus, 
author of the treatise on the 
Sublime. The passage begins 
with a quotation from his 
author : 

“As I have written elsewhere, 
Sublimity is the echo of a great 
soul, . . . The truly eloquent must be free from low and ignorant 
thoughts: since it is not possible that men with mean and 
servile ideas and aims prevailing throughout their lives should 
produce what is admirable and worthy of immortality. Great 


accents we expect to fall from the lips of those whose thoughts 
are en and things in excelsis make a province for lofty 
minds.’ 

“ Knowing this, and aware of it so well that even in the 
few by-ways of his tract this one truth never deserts his side, 
Longinus is equally sure that (whatever may be said for rhetoric) 
poetry is the right medium in which the greatest of souls reveal 
and express themselves: and his criticism of any poetical 
passage may equally be relied on for enjoyment (for gusto, if 
you will) and for sure judgment. He is not one of your finality 
men. For his age—whether we decide to assign him to the 
first century or the third—he is often quite curiously modern. 
To him the world owes, if by accident, an eternal debt for 
having preserved to it in this treatise, an exquisite lyric of 
Sappho’s, even as it owns a like to Dionysius for having em- 
balmed in his De Compositione, as it is called, that other mar- 
vellous thing of hers : 


Adpodira 


“But how ‘modern’ must have appeared, to any con- 
temporary reader, the citation from the Pentateuch of the right 
way to make a God speak : 


““Similarly the legislator of the Jews, no ordinary man, 
having formed and expressed a worthy conception of the God- 
head, writes at the very beginning of his Laws, God said— 
What? “ Let there be light,” and there was light: ‘ Let there 
be land,’ and there was land.’”’ 

Among the best of the other papers in this volume is 
an exquisite and just tribute to the genius of Dorothy 
Wordsworth. Lovely as these lectures are, I feel a little 
resentful of the limitations that this form has here imposed 
on Sir Arthur. I want farmore. It is perhaps useless now 
to write at large on Wordsworth’s attitude to and treatment 
of his sister, and Sir Arthur touches on this with the 
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delicacy we expect from him; but I do wish he had had 
room to bring on this tenderest and most self-abnegating 
of creatures the genius for sympathetic reconstruction that 
he displayed in ‘‘ Hetty Wesley.”” Perhaps, if he can get 
the leisure, Q. will give us a novel about Dorothy Words- 
worth. It is interesting to note that Q., in an incidental 
remark on the relations between Wordsworth and _ his 
sister, supports a contention recently made by Mrs. Woolf 
in ‘‘ A Room of Her Own ”’ : 

“It is not of Comedy alone that we can say, with Meredith, 
that it flourishes only when women are on the road to an equal 
footing with men in attainments and liberty. We can say of 
literature in general that only when women are on the road 
to an equal footing with men and enjoy an equal liberty, have 
they anything like an equal chance.” 

The kind of fairness, of even-minded courtesy that shows 
itself in such a passage as that is characteristic of Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch as a critic. I have before now re- 
minded this generation of readers that Q. was one of the 
earliest of our critics to welcome the younger generation 
and to find merit in revolutionary kinds of literature. The 
readiness to do this, nay, the very power to do it, depends 
on a quality which we are in danger of losing in criticism, 
the quality of cool-mindedness. Only the other day one 
of the more intelligent of our younger critics stated that, 
in his approach to Dante, he had naturally to cope with 
a prejudice against Pre-Raphaelite imagery, natural to 
his generation. It is a good thing that he should recognise 
this prejudice; but he should never really have enter- 
tained it. The first rule a critic of the arts must observe 
is that he is the judge of all works of art with reference 
to their own time. It is here Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
constantly and abundantly satisfies us; he can be trusted 
—and it is true of not many critics—never to denounce 
a man for his obedience to the limitation of his time or of 
his culture. 


RE-ENTER MR. GALSWORTHY.* 


Two Galsworthies are to hand: first, ‘‘ The Roof,” in 
the familiar little neat edition of the separate plays ; 
second, more momentous, a complete volume of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s dramatic work to date—momentous because 
it may imply (though one hopes not) that the author 
presents it as his final output in playwriting ; also because 
it is a model of the way in which such a book can and 
should be produced. Readers may count themselves well 
served by Mr. Galsworthy’s publishers—first in the two 
thick volumes of the Forsyte novels, and now in this 
collection of plays. Messrs. Duckworth’s volume, at its 
very moderate price, is an achievement on which both the 
author and his publishers must be jointly congratulated. 

And how well they read, these plays—both the old 
friends and the newer. The recent production of ‘‘ The 
Roof ”’ at the Vaudeville Theatre (on the not inappropriate 
evening of November 5th) found critics in two minds. 
Some were disposed to deprecate a lack of ethical ballast : 
as though a new “ Strife ’’ or ‘‘ Justice’’ were demand- 
able whenever Mr. Galsworthy re-enters the theatre. 
Others, contrariwise, found too much ballast—too much 
talk of “‘ life,’’ too much lurking allegory. I should be 
disinclined to read into ‘‘ The Roof’ more ethical signifi- 
cance than perhaps its author intended; I am not, 
certainly, prepared to believe that its climax of action 
(the heroism of the rotter Brice) is meant to sum up and to 
erystallise its whole moral gesture. We are given a 
series of vignettes, an assorted collection of characters 
whose common denominator is their mere accidental 
presence at the same hotel. We are shown them reacting 
in their different ways to a simultaneous catastrophe. 
They are interesting, entertaining, often highly amusing ; 
need one ask more of them, or seek to cramp them too 
straitly into an allegorical waistcoat ? I should prefer to 
take them realistically, rather, as little pictures of our 

* “The Plays of John Galsworthy.’’ One vol. 8s. 6d.— 


“The Roof.” By John Galsworthy. 2s. 6d. and 3s. (Duck- 
worth.)—‘‘ The Roof.’ At the Vaudeville Theatre. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 
Ltd. 


* 
Four Important Novels 


“IT’S A GREAT 
WAR!” 
By MARY LEE 
““A woman has written a war novel 
which, for fearlessness in depicting the 
horrors immediately in the wake of the 
great battles, equals anything that the 
German men authors have done. A 


ruthless survey of the panorama of life 
behind the front.”—Dasly Chronicle. 105. 


DIANA 
A Novel by EMIL LUDWIG 
Translated by EpEN and 
A brilliant study of feminine charm 
and psychology by the famous bio- 


grapher of Napoleon, Bismarck and 
Goethe. 85. 6d. 


NO MAN’S LAND 


By VERNON BARTLETT 
Author of Calf Love 
The nameless hero of this war novel 
is a wounded man lying in a shell-hole 
in No Man’s Land between dawn and 
dusk. 75. 6d. 


THE MAURIZIUS 
CASE 


By JACOB WASSERMANN 


This is regarded by European critics 
as Wassermann’s masterpiece. It deals 
with the ancient and insoluble problem 
of justice—of human judicature and 
eternal justice. 10s. 


THE SOLITARY 
WARRIOR 


NEW LETTERS by RUSKIN 


With an Introduction by J. Howarp 
WHITEHOUSE 

“Mr. Whitehouse has earned our 

thanks by publishing these letters.” 

—Saturday Review. Illustrated. 75. 6d. 


HOW TO WRITE 
GOOD ENGLISH 
By HENRY BETT 


“Very, very good. Clear, accurate, 
picturesque and positively exciting. It 
1s impeccably written ; every paragraph 
of it is interesting.” —Arneld Bennett in 
the Exering Standard. 2nd Imp. 25. 
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civilisation, fulfilling their destiny of entertainment by 
their fidelity to type ; for this they certainly do. 

Only the frame that holds them, binding them into a 
play, has certain flaws in its realism. Old Gustave’s bolt 
towards the upper regions for company, instead of towards 
the street for help, is the most serious of these. Another 
is the incredible depletion of the hotel staff at so early an 
hour. Another, in the last scene upon the actual roof, 
is the prolonged confabulation of the fugitives in mid- 
stage, when one feels their first impulse would have been 
to stampede to the parapet and shout “ Fire!’’ Was the 
producer nodding at this point? Should he not rather 
have let the parapet (in Shakespearean phrase) o’erhang 
and jutty his confounded orchestra; so that the victims 
could crowd towards it naturally, without giving us their 
backs ? Firemen emerging from the orchestra, and the 
chute vanishing into its depths, might have made matters 
easier for both players and audience here. 

But such small flaws on the realistic plane were more 
than compensated, even on that same plane, by the con- 
summate excellence of the cast. Mr. Galsworthy has 
always been well served in this respect, no doubt because 
his truth to character inspires fine acting: and never 
better than here. As Gustave, Mr. Horace Hodges was 
consistently perfect, nor were the rest far behind. In their 
hands the story ran away with the allegory. I have no 
means of knowing if Mr. Galsworthy intended this to be so. 
At all events, cast and producer did: and had the last 
word in it. 

GRAHAM SUTTON. 


SAINTS AND FAIRIES.* 


If you want to step into the atmosphere of Ireland, to 
catch the mingled fancifulness and crudeness of its peasants 
which, welded to- 
gether in these 
stories, evolve a 
philosophy that em- 
braces all the re- 
ligions and the 
“ Dark Gentleman ”’ 
himself, you should 
not miss the narra- 
tives Peter Pelican 
the Poet, Tom the 
Tight-line and Raffy 
the Tinker have to 
tell. Here you will 
find quaint Irish 
humour and whim- 
Mr. Shaw sical Irish senti- 
Desmond. ment, centred on 

the Convent of the 
Little Sisters of Saint Francis, where wanderng folk of the 
road came and went, and where stranger things came and 
went also, or came and did not go—such things as the Lady 
out of the Sea, and the pathetic Leprehcaun who wanted a 
soul, and the Banshee, and the Gentleman Who Was Sorry. 
That indeed, the last story in the book, is one of the most 
charming in a collection of stories, each charming and 
arresting in its particular way, and each told in an easy 
Irish style, touched with the magic of poetry. ‘‘ The 
Dark Gentleman himself seemed to like being in the kitchen, 
but whether it was because the gentle Sister Agatha was 
doing the cooking, or because he liked to sit by the fire 
looking into the glowing heart of the coals, sorra a bit of 
me knows.” 

In the kitchen he encounters the Leprechaun, only 
visible to the sisters who have “ the sight.’’ ‘‘‘ I do like 
to be lookin’ at the sparks going up and out into the wide 
world,’ says the Leprechaun. ‘I’m rather fond of sparks 
meself,’ says the Dark Gentleman. ‘ Are ye, Sir?’ said 
Macdbuv, cocking one green eye up at him as though he 
By Shaw 
(Grant Richards and Humphrey Toulmin.) 


Photo by Swaine. 


* “ Tales of the Little Sisters of Saint Francis.” 
Desmond. 7s. 6d. 


had the understandin’ of him, as they say. But indeed, 
right from the start Macdhuv seemed to understand the 
Dark Gentleman very wel! indeed. ‘I am, that same,’ 
said the Dark Gentleman, polishing his nails upon the 
legs of his trousers and thinkin’ hard. ‘’Tis nice and warm 
down here, Sir,’ said Macdhuv. ‘ ’Tis damned hot and 
lovely,’ said the Dark Gentleman. . . .”” Eventually the 
Leprechaun declares he will pray for the Dark Gentleman 
“at the gates of hel! itself. . . . Sure, didn't the Good 
Lord give me a sow] itself and for why shouldn't I save that 
of another?’ ‘ But not mine, Macdhuy,’ said the Dark 
Gentleman as though he was in deep sorrow. ‘ Yes, even 
you,’ said Macdhuv. ‘ There’s hope for all, even for You 
Know What.’ ”’ 

And in this wide tolerance, which includes the Wild 
Things too, you will find the summing-up of a simple yet 
protound philosophy. 


H. M. 


DURAT IN EXTREMUM.* 


Reviewers of War books must be getting—one of them 
certainly is—sorely gravelled to find generic titles for the 
articles which they are called upon to pen. ‘‘ More about 
the War,” ‘‘ More Soldier Stories,” ‘‘ The Undying War” 
have come and gone. Still the spate of War books roars 
by unchecked. Rusticus expectat. What makes people, 
ten years after the War, write these books ? Who are 
the people who read them ? And by what literary “ law ”’ 
has it come abcut that they seem to get better and better 
every day? For “ Siberian Garrison’’ is one of the 
“ great ’’ books of the War. We must of course keep our 
beads. We must repress those rather tiresome symptoms 
of hysteria brought about by a perusal of ‘“ All Quiet on 
the Western Front "’ among those simple peovle who felt 
a delicious little thrill of wickedness at seeing unprintable 
words in cold type, and who really thought that details 
of the technique of field latrines were “ stark realism.” 
“Siberian Garrison ’’ is on the same plane as ‘‘ The Case 
of Sergeant Grischa,’’ although as a book entirely different, 
no matter from what point of view it be regarded. Perhaps 
we can explain ourselves better by saying that Markovits 
is to the author of ‘‘ Grischa’’ as Jane Austen is to Scott ; 
and that to compare the books is to compare ‘‘ Emma” 
with ‘ Kenilworth.” In ‘ Siberian Garrison ’’ there is 
very little ‘‘ big bow-wow stuff.’” The story indeed deals 
but indirectly with the Great War. But there are in it 
the delicate artistry, the flawless perfection of etching, the 
quiet sarcasm, the humour and the irony of ‘‘ Persuasion ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Pride and Prejudice ’’—all fitted to a story from 
which women are almost entirely absent and over which 
hover the black clouds of war. 

The story, though written in the third person throughout, 
is undoubtedly an account of the personal experiences of 
the author. The son of a small Hungarian landlord, he 
qualified as a Doctor of Law, but from the first regarded 
letters as his true profession. Called up in 1914, he became 
an ‘aspirant ’’—or budding officer—and taken 
prisoner in the great Russian push of 1915. By slow 
stages he was transferred to a prison camp in the Far East 
on the borders of Manchuria. Freed by the Revolution 
and the Treaty of Brest Litovsk, he and his fellows made 
their way by rail to European Russia, there however to 
be headed off by the civil war and forced back into Siberia 
as far as the Yenesei once again. Here they became 
involved in those amazing happenings when the Czechs 
who had deserted to the Russians went ‘‘ White,’’ and 
seized the whole Siberian Railway—and when later Admiral 
Koltchak was involved in awful defeat. It was nearly 
seven years before the author saw his home again. 


* “ Siberian Garrison.’”” By Rodion Markovits. 8s. 6d. 
(Peter Davies.)—‘‘ Her Privates We.” By Piivate 19022. 
7s. 6d. (Peter Davies.)—‘‘ Retreat.” By C. KR. Benstead. 
7s. 6d. (Methuen.)—‘ Plain Tales from Flanders.’’ By Rev. 
P. B. Clayton, M.C. 3s. 6d. (Longmans.)—“‘ History of the 
14th Battalion, By Newton Wanless. 12s.61. (Mel- 
bourne: Robertson & Mullens.} 
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In this amazingly brilliant book there are three sectors 
of outstanding merit. There is the time when the author 
was called up, and he gives us in a keen, incisive and 
humorous way the play of action and reaction exerted in 
his mind by the opposing forces of patriotism and self- 
preservation. There is, at first, scorn for the slackers 
who have the effrontery to display an ostentatious regret 
that their country has passed them by. We had the 
same humbugs ourselves. ‘‘ Gad, sir! If I was only ten 
years younger. Not all the soda, thanks.’”” But on the 
morning of the medical examination he walks hard and 
far to puff up his ankles—he suffered from flat feet—and 
is bitterly chagrined at the surgeon’s imperturbable calm 
when the anatomical imperfection is heatedly pointed out 
to him. Patriotism swells again when the author is in 
the training camp, and there is again scorn—this time at 
the clerks, the employed men and all the other wanglers 
and lead-swingers of which there seems to have been an 
amazing number in the Austro-Hungarian army. But 
after one night under fire at the front the author is glad 
to take a job in connection with the officers’ mess, the 
Silver Medal for Bravery, Second Class, being held out to 
him as an inducement. All this is told with a directness 
and an unforced humour which seem to the writer of this 
review to be unique among the War books he has read. 

It is however in the description of the prison camp 
in the Far East that the author reaches the full extent 
of his power. Nothing could be better than the sober 
etching of that microcosm where regular, reservist and 
Honved—or militia—officers of the German, Austrian and 
Turkish officers were herded together. There is nothing 
of enemy cruelty; as a matter of fact the Russians were 
extremely considerate, and the prisoners enjoyed at times 
something between comfort and luxury, although salmon 
morning, noon and night, and bacon from salmon-fed 
swine soon palled. The pettiness and the lack of humour 
of the German mind and the rebellion of the Hungarian 
intellect against it are exquisitely portrayed. When a 
theatre is formed and the female parts are given to young, 
girlish-looking officers a horrible wave of eroticism surges 
over those segregated males, but the incident is handled 
with such delicious humour and sarcasm that vice here 
loses almost half its grossness. The third outstanding 
period is when the prisoners are forced back into Siberia 
and food and money are, neither of them, forthcoming. 
The description of the formation of a community where 
the officers set up shops and works outside Krasnoyarsk, 
including everything from a timber yard to a casino, and 
from a bookbinder’s shop to a brothel, is extraordinarily 
fine. This is a superb book; but seeing that the Odyssey 
ranges from the Danube to the Yellow Sea, from the 
Yellow Sea to the Volga, and thence back to the Yenesei, 
a sketch map is essential. Unfortunately none has been 
provided. 

The title of the next book on our list is one of the neatest 
we have ever seen—though a little daring, for of course 
Guildenstern did not quite mean what ‘‘ Her Privates 
We” might here be taken to denote. The hero of the 
book—again it seems that it is a question of autobiography, 
at any rate up to the last few pages—was of the “‘ sahib”’ 
class and a man of considerable culture and education. 
He enlisted early in the Great War, and in spite of hints, 
suggestions and even positive orders to take a commission, 
managed to defer the question until Death solved the 
difficulty in his own ruthless way. The best way to 
describe this book is to say that it is very like what “ All 
Quiet on the Western Front ’’ would have been had Germany 
been on the winning side. There is the same character 
study of the “‘ cannon fodder,’’ there is the same kind of 
soldier talk—but it seems more manly somehow—and the 
same ruthless exposure of the beastliness of war without 
however the atmosphere of defeatism which characterises 
Herr Remarque’s volume. ‘‘ Her Privates We”’ is a book 
of immense power. It has interested the reviewer to try 
and discover the literary influences under which the author 
wrote. Shem, Bourne and Martlow are of course Soldiers 
Three ; Martlow is a real instead of an idealised Ortheris. 


HUDSON RIVER BRACKETED 
by EDITH WHARTON 


““ A very fine novel. One of the best of 1930.” 

Evening Standard 

““ Mrs. Wharton’s quality is abundantly displayed.” 
—Morning Post 7/6 


EPIC PETERS, PULLMAN PORTER 
OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


A hilarious tale about a gentleman of colour. 7/6 


GREAT CONQUERORS OF SOUTH 
AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


A. HYATT VERRILL 


Pizarro, Balboa, Cortez, Ponce de Leon and others are 
covered in this new y an author who has spent thirty 


years in South and Central America. ¢ Illustrated. 10/6 


MY TROPICAL AIR CASTLE: 
FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


A romance of tropical wild life, an endlessly fascinating 
story of a scientist’s adventures in a region teeming with 
rare forms of life. Illustrated. 21/- 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL CONDUCT 
GEORGE MALCOLM STRATTON 


An pee to bring international conduct under the 
control of law and justice, one of the most important of all 
the enterprises in which the nations are now engaged. 10/6 


INDIVIDUALITY AND SOCIAL 
RESTRAINT GEORGE ROSS WELLS 


The subject of this book is the growing restraint of the 
individual by society, one of the most difficult and funda- 
mental of our modern problems. 10/6 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


A wealth of curious, outstanding and surprising experiments. 
Most of them call for only the simplest of apparatus, 
easily contrived by anyone. Over a hundred illustrations. 


CREATIVE DRAMA IN THE LOWER 
SCHOOL CORINNE BROWN 


Deals completely with the creative work of children in drama. 
Costuming, stage setting, rehearsing and casting are fully 
covered. Illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 8/6 


SONGS OF THE SUNNY SOUTH 


Containing more than two hundred songs, including 
spirituals, folk songs, minstrel songs and varied selection of 
Stephen Foster’s immortal ballads. 5/- 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
34, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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Heavens! how simple, how Early Victorian, how Della 
Cruscan (as the rapturous damsel in “ Patience’’ would 
have put it) seem the happy warriors of Kipling com- 
pared with the hard-bitten New Army heroes of Guillemont 
and the Somme! Sergeant Tozer is Jean from “ La 
Débacle ’’—but a Jean in an army where men did not 
throw away pack and rifle and scream ‘‘ We are betrayed ”’ 
when some heavy stuff came along. Glazier’s monologue 
irresistibly suggested Bob Jakin talking to the Gleggs. 
And in the skilful presentation of quite commonplace 
incidents—for in this book too there is very little of the 
big bow-wow stuff—there is even a suggestion of Jane 
Austen. It may seem odd to bracket her with a book the 
title of which would have made her faint, every page of 
which has phrases Emma never knew, and every chapter 
of which bristles with words which would have sent all 
the Bennet ladies into a decline. But the bit about 
“the demure little person ’’ on page 198 is Jane to the 
life. In one place we had a kind of Rosa Dartle-ish feeling 
about the eligibility of a major for the Military Cross. 

Our heart went out to “ Retreat’ because the pub- 
lishers have pasted in the front cover a very useful map, 
which has even got a scale. The story is of a parson from 
a peaceful English rectory who comes out as a padre to 
the Somme front, in 1918, arriving just a few hours before 
the Big Push. We have seen this book called a “ great ”’ 
one. Not great perhaps; but very good indeed. The 
types are, so we think, just a little overdrawn ; the “ pagan” 
officers are just a bit too pagan, and surely no English 
rectory in 1918 harboured a clergyman of such abysmal 
simplicity and of such an entire lack of a sense not only 
of humour but even of proportion. His character is well 
summed up by one of the “‘ pagans’”’ towards the end: 
“‘ Like many another man has done in similar circs, he’s 
got into his head that we’re all monsters and that he’s 
a martyr, when all the while we’re just ordinary human 
beings and he’s a damned fool.’’ If ever there was a 
misfit it was the Rev. Elliot Warne, the bachelor cleric of 
forty-two, irtense in his faith but without the nerve to 
be able to show that his faith was sufficient in the hour of 
physical danger. The book “ grips’ all through, and 
apart from the story itself it is a vindication of the Fifth 
Army against the politician who made it the scapegoat to 
save his own skin. 

No one ought to read “‘ Retreat ” without having by him, 
or her, “‘ Plain Tales from Flanders,’’ by the Rev. P. B. 
Clayton, M.C., as an antidote. It is hardly necessary to 
say that Mr. Clayton is the founder-padre of the famous 
Toc-H. There is a curious similarity between the position 
held by the Rev. Elliott Warne, of fiction, and the Rev. 
P. B. Clayton of fact, for the former was attached to the 
mythical 2ooth Artillery Brigade, while the latter was, 
for portion of his war service at any rate, part of a real 
formation of the same kind. His work can therefore be 
contrasted with the futility of the padre in “ Retreat.” 
Quantum mutatus This was aman. His book is a bundle 
of a man’s memories, some sacred, some jocund, drawn 
from the private annals of Talbot House in Poperinghe— 
—‘‘ Toc H. in Pop.”’ for short. Let anyone read in ‘“‘ Plain 
Tales ’’’ the moving chapter ‘‘ A Pyx in Flanders’”’ and 
compare it with the dreadful incident narrated in pages 
136-138 of ‘‘ Retreat.”” And then let him be thankful 
that although there may not have been many Claytons in 
the War, at any rate there were but very few Warnes. 

It is just a little hard on ‘‘ The History of the 14th Bat- 
talion of the Australian Expeditionary Force ”’ that it comes 
up for review with a batch, the other members of which 
are distingusihed by such high literary merit. For this 
pretends to be nothing else but a plain unvarnished tale. 
Nevertheless such books as this are the raw material from 
which the great War novels are written—the stuff that 
dreams are made on—and no one knows better than the 
writer of this review the hard, unrelenting toil required 
for the making of the history of a unit in the Great War. 
The 14th Battalion of the A.I.F., which formed part of 
the 4th Brigade, numbered originaily a thousand of the 
very flower of the youth of Meibourne. Here is the story 


—well and clearly told, with satisfactory maps—of its 
services in Egypt, Gallipoli and France. There is a good 
deal about the battle of Bullecourt, where the 4th Brigade 
was wiped out, which will be new to many people. 


F. E. Wuitton (Lieut.-Colonel). 


THE STRICKEN DEER. 


As one who has recently travelled through the same 
province of life as Lord Cecil has chosen for this biography, * 
I have taken a particular interest in observing his reactions 
to the various circumstances of that life and in measuring 
them by my own. This however does not make the task 
of just appreciation and criticism easier, although it may 
ensure a deeper insight than a reviewer generally possesses 
into the difficulties with which Lord Cecil has had to 
wrestle in seeking not only to present in detail the facts 
of Cowper’s life, but to illuminate them by understanding. 

No one who studies Cowper’s life intimately could feel 
anything but a deepening affection for him. This is 
indeed 

“a sight for pity to peruse, 
Till she resembles faintly what she views, 
Till sympathy contract a kindred pain, 
Pierced with the woes that she laments in vain.” 


Yet the more one loves Cowper, the harder it is to be 
just to those who, however unintentionally, added to his 
pain by inflaming his imagination or torturing his nerves. 
It is, in short, very difficult not to make John Newton 
the villain of the piece. For while admitting that he was 
in-himself and in his dealings with many other folk a 
striking and estimable man, and even a great power for 
righteousness of a sort, I cannot but feel, after weighing 
all the evidence which has been advanced on his side, 
that the day on which he entered Cowper’s life was a 
disastrous one. It is perfectly true that Cowper had lost 
his nerve long before he met Newton, and that Newton’s 
creed did not in the first place drive Cowper mad. But 
in my opinion it contributed more than anything else to 
the return of his madness at a time in his life when he 
might have settled into a sanity, periodically threatened 
only by dark moods, and still worse it attached to this 
madness a theological formula from which he could never 
escape. 

Lord Cecil however, who takes a more fatalistic view 
of Cowper’s inherent weakness, is proportionately kinder 
both to Newton and the Evangelical Movement. Of the 
latter for example he writes: ‘‘It alone among the 
philosophies of its time took account of man’s spiritual 
side, wove into the tapestry of his ordinary life his visions, 
his enthusiasms, his exaltations, faced and tried to explain 
the mystery of his existence, the omnipresence of evil, 
the inevitability of death. The merchant in the counting- 
house, the spinner in the factory, the old maid in the 
village, all felt themselves actors in the great drama of 
mankind’s salvation. . . . Finally, Evangelicism—and in 
this also it was unique among the philosophies of its day 
—could satisfy the temperament of the artist. For it 
alone set a supreme value on that emotional exaltation 
in which the greatest art is produced, it alone made the 
imagination the centre of its system, and not a mere 
decorative appendage to it.”’ 

We may appreciate this tribute, while suggesting that 
the fundamental defect of Evangelicism was its failure to 
distinguish between imaginative ecstasy and sensational 
excitement. But a biographer of Cowper is not so much 
concerned with the Evangelical Movement in the abstract 
as with the immediate effect of certain evangelists upon 
an excessively sensitive and cultivated temperament. 
And Lord Cecil does not convince us either that Evangelic- 
ism was the only creed which could have cured Cowper's 
despair in the beginning or that it played so secondary a 
part in his return to the abyss. 

But if we find in his treatment of this central problem 


* “The Stricken Deer, or the Life of Cowper.” By David 


Cecil. 15s. (Constable.) 
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of Cowper’s life a certain want of searching force, it is 
the defect of most attractive qualities, chief of which 
are a consistent sympathy and fairness towards all the 
actors in this strange domestic drama, a refusal to exploit 
his subject, as it might so easily be exploited, in the 
modern ironic manner, and a talent for telling ‘‘ straight- 
forwardly the story of this extraordinary man” with a 
gentle animation. Few lives, as he writes, offer so much 
intimate detail. ‘‘ From the mass of poems, letters and 
reminiscences that have come down to us we can recon- 
struct, not only the outward ordering of his life down 
to the way he spent each hour, but also the trend and 
fluctuation of his solitary thought.”’ . 

And admittedly Lord Cecil’s biography would have 
been more satisfying as a work of art, if he had selected 
more rigorously, not only in dealing with Cowper himself, 
but with his friends. Hayley’s life, and to a less extent 
Newton’s, previous to their acquaintance with Cowper, 
are described at undue length. Occasionally too his 
sympathetic touch comes dangerously near sentimental 
softness, in such a passage for example as the following : 
““Compared with her sister’s vivid and definite, her per- 
sonality seems curiously undefined. Her poignant figure 
glows through Cowper’s story with a lambent light of its 
own; but a tender mist of love floats round it, colouring 
its outlines. Our rare glimpses of her detect her in some 
beautiful attitude of regret or tenderness ; but we cannot 
distinguish her features. Through the haze her eyes 
shine out like stars, yet we fail to discern their shape and 
colour. Perhaps love inevitably thus cloaks its object.” 

If however both his fidelity to detail and his feeling 
for his subjects results sometimes in a certain excess of 
elaboration and kindly diffuseness, in which the signifi- 
cance of Cowper’s inner life is a little blurred, his treatment 
of the domestic surface is generally admirable. The only 
mode of life that exactly suited Cowper was, as he writes, 
‘“‘ family life,’ if the phrase may be applied to a life with- 
out the responsibility of a family. And of such a life he 
has rendered an account which will enable any reader to 
share both its humours and its pathos, as if he were a 
member of the household. 


I’A. Fausset. 


Hovel Rotes. 


THE MURDER IN ROMNEY MARSH. By Edgar Jepson. 
7s. 6d. net. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

The problem which young Inspector Carthew had to 
solve was the mysterious murder of Robert Garfield, a 
prosperous City man, who was found shot in a lonely parish 
of Romney Marsh. Garfield, it was soon discovered, had 
led a double life and had been the leading figure in the 
wholesale importation of cocaine by aircraft. The apparent 
affluence of Kate Bolsover, the stepdaughter of the local 
vicar, gave Carthew an important clue which ultimately 
led him to success, but before that many false trails were 
followed up, and suspicion had fallen with apparent cer- 
tainty on a violent-tempered local farmer who loved Kate 
Bolsover. The story is full of excitement and unexpected 
-turns, and the interest is maintained to the last page. 


VILE BODIES. By Evelyn Waugh. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


Mr. Waugh introduces us to his characters during a 
Channel crossing. They are all bound for London, where 
they indulge in endless parties of one kind or another. 
There are Adam and Nina; Miss Runcible; Lady Cir- 
cumference ; Mrs. Melrose Ape, the woman evangelist, 
and her troupe of performing angels who keep their wings 
in violin-cases; Mr. Outrage, the Prime Minister of this 
week, and Sir James Brown, the Prime Minister of last 
week, to name only a few; and there is Colonel Blount. 
We liked the Colonel because, for a brief page or two while 
we first visited him, we were hugely amused. The Colonel, 


Sheila Kaye-Smith 


says: 


** The most interesting book 
I have read this year, with- 
out excepting any novel.” 
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for all his ‘* sedentary life,’’ was far more alive than any 
of them. But the pursuits of Adam Fenwick-Symes and 
his fellow gossip-writers were really ‘‘ foo sick-making,”’ as 
Miss Runcible would say. Mr. Symes first had and then 
hadn’t money, first was and then wasn’t engaged, until 
our head whirled. Perhaps that was all funny and we 
missed the point. But in one passage Mr. Waugh shows 
himself worthy of his title of humorist—the description 
of the dirt-track racing when Miles Malpractice’s friend 
was hit on the head by a spanner and Agatha Runcible 
took his place. Eventually she hit a village cross and 
found her way to a nursing home. If only Mr. Waugh had 
devoted his time less to being consciously funny and more 
to giving his characters character, his 
book would have been funnier; as it 
was we were not sorry when Mr. Waugh 
found his solution to it all and “ the 
next ’’ war broke out over Europe. If 
we really believed the world was peopled 
with Malpractices and Runcibles we 
should stop wishing to league the 
nations at once. 


IT’S A GREAT WAR. 


By Mary Lee. 
10s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Keen observation, tenacious recollec- 
tion of a bewildering variety of minute 
details, and astonishing industry in 
recording what her eyes have seen and 
her memory retained, may be placed 
unreservedly to the credit of Miss Mary 
Lee. She has too a talent for little 
vignettes of incident or character 
analysis. She has certainly given her readers ample 
measure—nearly seven hundred closely printed pages. 
For the rest, it is obvious that she has written to 
the thesis of her own experience with the American army 
during the last two years of the War. And it may be 
granted that she has faithfully reproduced the “ jerks ” 
of her theory. Here is a sample of her manner: 


“Morning. Anne’s back one long pain. Face _ burning. 
Her eyes hurt. You couldn’t be sick. . . . You'd got to go 
on. ... Get up. ... She pulled herself up. ‘How do you 


feel?’ said Joan. ‘ Rotten.’ The room swayed. It went 
black. Joan pushed her a little and ...she was... in 


By far the majority of these six hundred and ninety 
pages are written in that manner, giving the reader 
the impression of riding in an obsolete bus with solid 
tires, bumping eternally over tramway lines or other 
excrescences. Hence the jerking and jolting become 
intolerably monotonous. And the “ rhythm ”’ which Miss 
Lee postulates as a necessary element in a war novel is 
entirely lacking. Once for a fleeting moment she does get 
near to the heart of things It is when she reports a conver- 
sation of a French officer who, relating his experience in 
dining with American officers, declared the writer’s fellow 
countrymen to be “ Barbarians ’’ and added: ‘‘ During all 
that repast, these American officers have not expressed 
one single idea.’’ That indictment is the ultimate judg- 
ment of Miss Lee’s book, which wears the golden aureole 
of a £2,500 prize. 


CHARIOT WHEELS. By Sylvia Thompson. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Heinemann.) 


Cressida should never have married her brilliant novelist, 
Lester Midge. She thought she was in love with him, but 
in reality she was only fascinated by his mind, and little 
by little she wakens to the man’s essential coarseness, as 
for example when she reads the proof of his new novel and 
realises that nothing is sacred to him, not even their honey- 
moon: ‘‘ Making a peep-show of our—love. Using it, 
like that in a book, for everyone to see. How could you 
want to ...?’’ Lester however drives cheerfully ahead, 
confident that Cressida is bound fast by affection to his 
chariot wheels, and it remains for Cressida’s daughter, 


Mr. G. B. Burgin, 
whose new novel, “Out of the Swim,” just 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson, is his goth, 

and one of the very best he has written. 


many years later, to open his eyes to the unpalatable truth. 
The weaknesses of Lester Midge are pilloried with much 
subtlety and irony, and Cressida is splendidly suggested 
as the type of sensitive “‘ girlhood fostered in blinkers.’’ An 
excellent novel containing many gems of characterisa- 
tion. 


Denis 


HOW AMUSING! By 


Mackail. 7s. 6d. 
mann.) 


(Heine- 

After closing this volume of thirty stories, the reader 
must suffer a ‘‘ hang-over ’’ from a surfeit of humour, and 
the unbidden thought, ‘‘ What a pity that they were made 
into a collection,’’ bangs on the little grey cells. This is 
no reflection on the lightness of Mr. 
Mackail’s manner, which is irresistibly 
funny, even when serious; there is 
always intelligent mockery in his telling. 
But the author’s work stands out so 
much better in mixed company, the 
little dash of bitters in our drink, 
which, if taken at one gulp, loses some- 
thing of the zip in its flavouring, if not 
in its effect. Apart from this regret for 
a mania for collections, we are glad to 
meet these old friends again, and some 
new ones too. The rich Mr. Clements, 
who upsets English and Continental 
hotel staffs as only a millionaire would 
dare; the poor, unhappy Professor, who 
tried to pay his debts ; the fiery and loyal 
Admiral Bonchurch ; solemn butlers and 
ridiculous young people all succeed in 
living up to the volume’s label. 


EARLY SORROW. By Thomas Mann. 5s. (Secker.) 


This is an exquisite story of a child’s grief, told with 
imagination and no fear of being accused of over- 
emotionalism. Anyone who is moderately sensitive and 
can remember his own childhood will confess that no 
disappointments were so grievous, no sorrows so heart- 
breaking as those which visited life when he was just 
becoming aware that to live was to make, and break, 
personal contacts. That these agonies of tempestuous 
grief when normally short-lived did not detract from 
their intense and exquisite pain. Mr. Mann, before he 
shows his child in despair, gives us in a few brilliant pages 
a picture of the family she lives in—a family full of affec- 
tion, full of self-interest too, when only the father can 
perhaps gauge the depth of his Eleanor’s grief. She is 
five years old, and at her older sister’s party, a real man 
has danced with her—and then left her. That is all; 
but told so finely, so reticently that ‘‘ Early Sorrow ’’ is 
a little masterpiece. 


WHO ARE YOU? By Henrietta Leslie. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


The vein of romance that Henrietta Leslie struck in 
““The Road to Damascus’’ has rather petered out in 
““Who Are You ?’’, which concerns the gold of ideals and 
the Movement—the capital letter is the novelist’s. Do 
Socialists still talk like this ?—rather than the mere tinsel 
of human emotion. To heighten the interest the reader 
is warned of a dream that terrifies the sleeping hours of 
the beautiful Thea (‘‘ You're a very interesting girl, Thea, 
and I always enjoy talking to you’’), but had George 
appeared at the door with an axe, things might have been 
more exciting; and also within the bounds of possible 
Socialistic behaviour of quite half the characters in the 
book. The stage moves between such very high West End 
and such very low East End, while the poor ‘‘ backbone 
of England ”’ is despised by everyone, especially by the 
“Panther.’’ It all seems rather unfair when one con- 
siders that it is the ‘“‘ backbone ’”’ that will buy the book, 
and will find it worth buying, for Mrs, Leslie writes well ; 
she is interesting ; knows how to tell a story, and it says 
much for her skill that, in spite of their unreality, she 
makes even this story and its people interesting. 
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The Bookman’s Table. 


THE BLACK CHRIST AND OTHER POEMS. By Countee 
Cullen. 5s. (Putnams.) 


If the fact that Mr. Countee Cullen is an American negro 
attracts our particular attention to his poems, they keep 
it on their own merits. Nor though *‘ The Black Christ ”’ 
itself describes a case of lynching and there are three 
shorter pieces grouped together under the heading 
‘* Colour,” is there much evidence of race in them. Indeed 
in reply “‘ to certain critics ’’ Mr. Cullen writes : 

““ Never shall the clan 
Confine my singing to its ways— 
Beyond the ways of man. 


No racial option narrows grief ; 
Pain is no patriot... .” 


There is certainly intense sympathy with his own people 
manifested in ‘‘ The Black Christ,” a fervent and brilliant 
piece of work, swiftly moving and sure-footed, but the 
bitterness which is a frequent mood in the other poems 
is that bitterness against life itself which young poets of 
whatever race are apt to feel. Mr. Cullen has something 
of Rupert Brooke’s determination to rid himself of illusion, 
and something of John Davidson’s arrogant defiance of fate. 
His gift however is quite an individual one. Analogies can 
be traced, but no direct influences. His firm handling 
makes him particularly successful as a sonneteer, though 
he manages more rapid measures with equal mastery. 
And he is capable of remarkable felicities of diction. 


NEW VERSES. By Arthur L. Salmon. 2s. 6d. (Foulis.) 


We hope in an early issue to devote an article to the 
work of Mr. Arthur L. Salmon. In the meantime we 
extend a hearty welcome to his latest collection of poems, 
which lovers of meditation and of quiet beauty should on 
no account overlook. Mr. Salmon is a traditionalist who 
is never derivative or imitative. His vision is as indi- 
vidual as it is intensely sensitive and spiritual, and his 
music, with its grave charm and dignity, is entirely his 
own. Not that he is always serious. His poems of child- 
hood are gay and light, albeit with an underlying wistful- 
ness. But his characteristic note is that of a deep love 
of natural beauty—particularly that of his own West 
Country ; and from the natural he is led, by a gentle but 
vital mysticism, to the supernatural. He sees : 


“the eternal that the transient hides— 
Beauty and love and hope, and man’s desire 
Lighted at moments with transmuting fire ”’ ; 


and his book will delight, console, and inspire all readers 
who themselves have stood upon the mount of vision and 
have seen magic casements opened. 


SUNG BY THE SEA. By Anne Macdonald. Illustrations by 
Dorothy M. Wheeler. 3s. 6d. (Black.) 


In this delightful book of sea lyrics for children are to 
be found some of the best verse Miss Macdonald has given 
us, fresh and dainty and as sparkling as the sea itself on a 
summer day. Quaint sea fancies, stories of naughty little 
girls and boys, dreams of childhood down on the shore— 
of these and other matters Miss Macdonald writes very 
charmingly : 

‘Tf all the silver fishes in the silver sea 


Came swimming through the surf to have a game with me, 
I wonder, oh, I wonder, what that game would be!” 


sighs one child. And, as children will, goes on submitting 
her whimsical ideas to reason, and wisely concludes that 
before she could join them in their play— 


«|. . I think I’d have to be 
A little silver fish, and not a child like me.”’ 


The pictures are exquisite, both the coloured and black- 
and-white, but especially the black-and-white. 


OVER 10 PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


This is the safe and certain return which a man aged 62 can obtain 
for life on capital invested with the 


CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
the old-established Annuity Office, which has funds of £14,000,000 


under direct Government supervision. 

Any sum from £100 upwards may be invested to produce a pro- 
portionate income. The return granted on capital invested at 
other ages by both male and female annuitants is equally liberal, 
as will be seen from the following examples of the income for 
life which each £1,000 invested will secure. 


Annuity Payable. Annuity Payable. 
MALE Yearly. FEMALE. Yearly. 
Age 65 .. £110 1410 | Age67 .. £102 
Age67 .. £118 12 6 | Age72 .. £123 


An increased amount of income is granted for each month of age 
completed since the intending annuitant’s last birthday, and 
specially favourable terms are granted those in impaired health. 
Contracts may also be effected 
under which the Full Return of the 
Capital Invested is Guaranteed. 
Write to-day for a — quotation, using form below. 


To G. T. VARNEY Gieneass for ‘the United Kingdom) 
CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATIO 


Income can I| purchase by investing 


CONFEDERATION 

LIFE ASSOCIATION 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Funds exceed £14,000,000. Established 1871 


A New Art Gallery 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., announce that the Foyle 
Art Gallery is now open. The Inaugural Exhibition 
devoted to the 


PAINTINGS OF 
FRANK E. BERESFORD 


will close on February 22nd. 


Please note that the Gallery will be open daily (Sundays 
excepted) from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Also that there will be 
no charge for admission or for the catalogue. ART FOR 
ALL indicates the raison d’étre of the New Gallery. 


To be published in March, 1930, by W. & G. Foyle, Ltd. 


A Book of Cartoons 


By ALFRED LOWE 
Exceptionally clever cartoons by a London Street Artist 


““The appearance of the artist is always astonishing and 
unexpected,’ Liam O’Flaherty remarks in his Introduc- 
tion. ‘‘ It is by the merest chance that he is discovered 
to the world . . . suddenly you are stupefied to find 
. . a@ young miner like Alfred Lowe drawing with the 
cunning that cannot be taught.’’ In addition to the long 
entrancing Introduction by LIAM O’FLAHERTY telling 
the story of Lowe’s life and vicissitudes, there will be a 
Foreword by GILBERT FABES, who discovered Lowe 
in New Oxford Street. The six cartoons are of literary 
giants in present-day England. 
The volume will be well produced, printed on fine art paper, 
royal 4to size, stout cardboard covers. Edition limited to 
750 numbered copies, price 10/6 net. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 
PRINTS AND PICTURES 
119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


Gerrard 9310 (5 lines) 
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THE RED KNIGHT OF GERMANY: BARON VON RICH- 
THOFEN. By Floyd Gibbons. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

At a time when the War as a subject for fiction has 
achieved such popularity, it is interesting to read a story 
that might well be sensational romance, but is in reality 
a true account of the exploits of that wonderful German 
airman, Baron von Richthofen. ‘‘ He was young and 
blond, shy and handsome, proud and serious,” says his 
biographer. ‘‘ He was courageous and knew it, gloried in 
it, flaunted it with his challenge to the world of his enemies.”’ 
With reckless daring, he shot down eighty fighting planes, 


Baron Manfred von Richthofen, 
author of “The Red Knight of Germany” (Cassell). 


and in the end was brought down himself by a modest 
young Canadian, Captain Roy Brown. Mr. Gibbons tells 
his story briefly and dramatically. There are no waste 
words. In the reference to his childhood and the descrip- 
tions of his many fights gathered largely from the airman’s 
own writings, we get a very definite picture of Richthofen’s 
character. He was undoubtedly brave, and had too the 
courage of honesty, but killing was a joy to him; the War 
was a magnificent opportunity. When he was not killing 
men, he was shooting birds. From a psychological point 
of view, as well as for its exciting stories of air fights, the 
book is one of exceptional interest. 


THROUGH THE SHEERES. By Alfred Ernest Beckett. 7s. 6d. 
(Drane.) 

The “ Sheeres,”’ let us say at once for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, represent the whole wide world outside Sussex. 
If you do not belong to Sussex, then it naturally follows 
you are a “ furriner.’’ A pretty wide range is therefore 
suggested, but the Driver and Diana, in their ‘‘ combina- 
tion” of motor-cycle and side-car, managed to cover a 
very good sweep, between the time they left Eastbourne 
and journeyed via Godstone, Stamford, right up through 
Durham and Newcastle to Flodden Field, Edinburgh and 
back through the Lake District, finishing up at the Forest 
of Dean. A delightful sense of leisurely, care-free enjoy- 
ment of * the road ”’ with all it yields of natural beauty, is 
mingled with entertaining associations by the way, and 
the various characteristic blends of hospitality. A frail 
craft the “combination” certainly was for some of the 
difficulties it had to negotiate, but by hook or by crook 
all were surmounted eventually, and all are related in 
the breeziest manner, and prove the game spirit of the 
doughty pair. The numerous sketches share the whimsical 
and light-hearted nature of the text. 


BROWN EARTH AND GREEN: By Michael Walsh. 1s. 
(Dublin : Talbot Press.) 


This little volume of mainly pictorial poetry has the 
gentleness of the country-side in it, the country-side which 


has its little cruelties and tragedies of which the poet is 
unaware. He has intuition, vision. He can hear the 
quiet heart of earth beating below the grass. He numbers 
none that are not gentle hours. He belongs to a sincere 
and gentle class, the pastoral poets who received their 
inspiration under the wide skies, in the fields under the 
mountains. Among the pastoral poets Mr. Walsh fittingly 
takes his place, and if he does not rise to the heights of the 
greatest among them, he escapes also their descents into 
primitive things. The book is strangely innocent with a 
winsome and tender pensiveness which is never melancholy. 
He is not wholly pastoral. He loves his fields, but he has 
also human loves and in so far his roots are in earth. It 
is a charming nature which reveals itself. Sometimes the 
human and the pastoral are at issue as in the tender poem 
to his father which opens the little book. 


WHO’S WHO IN BURNS. By John D. Ross, LL.D. 
(Stirling : Mackay.) 

ROBERT BURNS AND HIS RHYMING FRIENDS. By 
John D. Ross, LL.D. 3s. 6d. (Stirling: Mackay.) 

The latest elucidation of Burns from the pen of that 
indefatigable enthusiast, Dr. J. D. Ross, a member of the 
New York Public Library staff, is one of the best things 
he has compiled on the Scottish bard. Here is a book 
that was much needed. To be sure, one can find most 
of its information in sundry other volumes, but that entails 
often considerable search, and the sources are not always 
at one’s hand. This ‘“‘ Who’s Who”’ has therefore made 
matters easier for all inquirers, and it is sure to receive 
a generous welcome from many for whom the life and the 
works of Burns are still a favourite and enthralling study. 
Burns formed many friendships during his short lifetime. 
These sketches present an accurate, if (in keeping with 
the character of the work as modelled on the familiar 
““Who’s Who’’) somewhat brief account, of the men and 
women who filled so large a space in Burns’s career, as 
well as of those who only touched it spasmodically and 
casually. The notices include close on five hundred names, 
thus constituting a very respectable dictionary and index 
to the numerous persone, great and small, associated with 
the poet. There is, by the way, a curious error with 
respect to the blind minister, Dr. Thomas Blacklock, 
through whose instrumentality Burns was prevented from 
emigrating to the West Indies. Dr. Ross says that “ after 
completing his theological course, Blacklock was dis- 
appointed of a charge on account of his blindness. There- 
after he made a living by teaching and doing literary 
work.” The latter statement is correct, but not the first, 
for Blacklock was ordained to the parish of Kirkcudbright 
in 1762, and occupied that charge for the next three years. 
The Rhyming Friends of Burns consists of a number of 
Epistles inscribed to Burns during his lifetime in answer 
to Epistles of his own and in laudation of his genius. 
Bibliographical and biographical notes are provided by 
Dr. George F. Black, of the New York Library. There 
is an excellent glossary. The little volume is an interesting 
contribution to Burns lore. 


tos. 6d. 


FORTY YEARS AT THE BAR. By Edward Abinger. 18s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Abinger’s memoirs are crowded with amusing 
battles of words between counsel and counsel, between 
counsel and judge. He himself has taken part in not a 
few rencontres of this kind, and he has not shunned telling 
us of many which brought the laugh against himself. He 
gives an account of one of the trials of ‘‘ The Man who 
broke the Bank at Monte Carlo ”’ with a fine zest; we are 
told of the voluble German mechanic with his ‘“‘ zylinders, 
bistons and granks,”’ during whose evidence the prisoner 
“fairly danced up and down in the dock in his excite- 
ment.” In order to get his notes passed across to Mr. 
Abinger, ‘‘ Monte Carlo Wells ’’ constantly attracted the 
attention of the usher “ by tickling his bald head with the 
feathered end of a quill pen.’’ Wells, among other things, 
had invented a new sardine tin-opener and a musical 
skipping-rope. Mr. Abinger asked the judge if he might 
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give a demonstration of the latter in court. ‘“‘ You can 
do anything you like, Mr. Abinger,”’ replied Hawkins with a 
deep sigh. ‘“‘It is all rather like ‘ Alice’!’’ There is 


scarcely a single celebrity in the world of modern law who 
escapes mention, and the book contains twenty-six admir- 
able caricatures, mainly by “ Spy.” 


BURKE : THE FOUNDER OF CONSERVATISM. By A. A. B. 
7s. 6d. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Arthur A. Baumann—he signs his preface thus, though 
only his well-known initials adorn his title page—is so 
vigorous and entertaining a writer that one could wish that 
he had given us more of himself and less of the ipsissima 
verba of his subject. For half this quite small volume is 
occupied by the “ Letter to a Noble Lord ”’ which, though 
it may be, as Sir James Prior (quoted with approval by 
Mr. Baumann) called it, ‘‘ on the whole the most brilliant 
exhibition of powers perhaps in the whole range of English 
prose,” is easily accessible in a variety of editions. Mr. 
Baumann’s own essay fills but eighty pages, and that is 
hardly space enough in which to do justice to his theme. 
He has not however attempted anything like a complete 
study, but after a slight but suggestive apercu of the life 
and ideas of the great eighteenth century statesman, he 
slips easily into an exposition of his own “ thoughts on 
the present discontents.’”’ A. A. B., as everyone knows, 
is a very absolute Tory, who regards the present leaders 
of the Conservative party as its betrayers ; and whether 
one agrees with him or not, there is no doubting either his 
sincerity or his gift for pamphleteering. 


AT THE GATE CALLED BEAUTIFUL. By O. G. Whitfield. 
3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

It was a happy decision that made it possible for a wider 

public to share the privileges of the boys and girls in Mr. 

Whitfield’s congregation. Covering an infinite variety of 


outlook, these fifty-two talks are arranged to follow, more 
or less, the course of the year. In the form of spoken, 
rather than written talks, they are ready for any emergency, 
or if preferred can form the basis for a fuller development. 
Unpretentious and homely, their very simplicity lends 
weight to their persuasiveness and readiness of under- 
standing. Mr. Whitfield is not afraid of telling incidents 
at his own expense, if only they will open the way to a 
suitable application. All the talks make a direct appeal 
by their winning friendliness, and carry a distinct message. 
We can well imagine how useful the book will be to workers 
among children. 


HAUNTING EDINBURGH. By Flora Grierson. Illustrated 


by Katharine Cameron, A.R.E., R.S.W. 20s. {John 
Lane.) 


The pen of Miss Grierson and the pencil and brush of 
Miss Cameron have done real service in crystallising and 
preserving the legacy of the centuries as they have steadily 
passed over that city of almost incredible contradictions. 
“Old Edinburgh was a city of war close-clasped in the 
embrace of religion. A garland of monasteries, convents 
and churches enclosed the royal burgh, and of these barely 
a trace survives.’ Step by step, in both mediums, the 
vicissitudes are depicted, the royal embroilments, the 
religious upheavals, together with the foreign complica- 
tions, the dire visitation of the plague, etc., until the 
present conglomeration of ancient and modern emerges. 
Its odd nooks and crannies, its wynds and closes—what a 
halo of romance, subterfuge and storm encircles them, 
and what diverting stories they yield. Stories which 
reflect social, political, religious, literary, and all manner 
of interests. Both author and artist have triumphantly 
expressed the glamour with which this remarkable panorama 
is so richly invested. 


imaginative literature of the war. 
generation.’’—Daily Telegraph 


for ages to come.” —Times Literary Supplement 


HER PRIVATES WE 


by “Private 19022 ” 


third large printing before publication 
N.B.—The special limited issue, which was _ heavily 
oversubscribed, has been distributed 


‘Must inevitably become one of the outstanding books—perhaps the outstanding book—among the 
. among those few books which will endure beyond their 


‘The best and honestest description of life in the ranks that has yet appeared . . . a notable record 


‘** An outstanding achievement . . . the one book which, above all others, was needed.’’—Daily Chronicle 


seven-and-six 
PETER DAVIES 
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Books of the Month. 


From December [5th to January I5th. 


(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


A further collection of Mr. W. P. Pycraft’s weekly con- 
tributions to the Illustrated London News now appears in 
more permanent form in MORE GLEANINGS FROM 
NATURE’S FIELDS (7s. 6d.; Methuen). The remarkably 
wide scope covered in this little volume will prove a no 
less attractive factor than the author’s delightfully per- 
suasive and easy manner of imparting the extensive 
knowledge he possesses. The everyday life of the garden, 
the seashore and the country-side, all come within his range, 
as well as several more obscure but vastly interesting 
problems, such as that of ancient ‘‘ Rhodesian Man,” a 
subject to which he has given a long and exhaustive study. 
The hundred illustrations are excellently produced and add 
considerably to a further enjoyment of the text. 


Out of the cramped beginnings of a narrow Victorian 
home, Miss Ursula Bloom has, in THE PASSIONATE 
HEART (7s. 6d.; Hutchinson) developed the usual 
accumulation of complications. ‘“‘ Mamma,” for it is im- 
possible to call her anything else, was the orbit within 
which hovered her second husband, Mr. Jones, and her 
children Mary and Johnnie. To Mary belonged the 
passionate heart, and the reader follows her torments 
through a loveless marriage with an insufferable curaie. 
Johnnie too makes a mésalliance, and continually inter- 
poses with his entanglements. There is good character 
drawing, but the story is rather tiringly sordid. 


THE DIFFICULT ART (Georgia Rivers; 7s. 6d.; 
Skeffington) that Anna Maddox found so difficult was that 
of overcoming a morbid sensitiveness and ‘“‘ growing up” 
in a natural manner. Bereft of her mother when a baby, 
she had developed an unnaturally introspective mind. 
Miss Rivers’s delicately whimsical pen carries her through 
the varied experiences of a business career, with all its 
entertaining friendships and activities, and the various 
romances which develop out of them. With unflagging 
pace this spirited story moves buoyantly and picturesquely 
through its vivid Australian setting. 


Such a practised hand as Mrs. Victor Rickard may be 
very sure of hitting on the right elements for a mystery 
story that will send shudders down the spine, and she 
has done so in THE EMPTY VILLA (7s. 6d.; Hodder 
& Stoughton). An empty villa in the dead of night, a 
storm that drives a young man into it for shelter, a loose 
shutter knocking with “ maddening regularity,’’ and the 
eerie sense that he is not alone. And then a beautiful 
girl fleeing from—what? If the story does not quite live 
up to the promise of its opening chapters, that is because 
- it depends a little bit too much on coincidence to render 
it convincing, and because the opening chapters are so 
enthralling it would be very difficult indeed to keep up 
the tension for over three hundred pages. Enough that 
it is an excellent story of its kind, as skilful and exciting 
as one would expect it to be with Mrs. Victor Rickard’s 
“ name on the cover. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 
Cuatro & Winpus.—Cross Currents in English Literature 
of the Seventeenth Century. H. J. C. Grierson. 15s. 
ConsTABLE.—Dostoyevsky’s Letters to his Wife. 218s. 
OxrorD Press.—About English Poetry. G. F. Bradby. 
2s. 6d. 
FICTION 


(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


ARROWSMITH.—Urgent Private Affairs. H. Fletcher 
Moulton. 

BLACKWELL (Oxford).—Gorse, Heather and Peat. Alfred 
Percivall. 


BrENTANOS.—See How They Run. Helen Grace Carlisle. 


THORNTON Beauty. Arthur 
Meeker.—Trip No Further. Jane Lindsay. 

CassELL.—The Black Camel. Earl Derr Biggers.—Difficult 
Women. Katharine Brush. 

CHAPMAN & Ha.i.—Frozen Slippers. Mrs. C. N. William- 
son.—Pagett Calling. Lieut.-Colonel W. P. Drury. 
Cuatro & Winpus.—Rhododendron Pie. Margery Sharp. 
—Slowbags and Arethusa. Adrian Alington.—Stone 

Daugherty. John P. Fort. 

Cotiins.—The Playful Double. Frank Romer. 

ConsTABLE.—The Clock. Guy Rawlence. 

Dent.—Oliver’s Daughter. Richard Church. 

HamiL_ton.—The Fifth Tulip. Donald Deane.—The Cobra 
Candlestick. E. Barker. 

Hopper & StouGHtTon.—The Avenging Ray. Seamark. 
—Cock Crow. Anthony Carlyle—The Runner. 
Ralph Connor. 

Hurst & Biacketrt.—The Joss Sticks of Chung. Oscar 


Asche. 
Hutcuinson.—Silence. Andrew Soutar.—The Murder on 
the Bus. Cecil Freeman Gregg—The Murder at 


Avalon Arms. Owen Fox Jerome.—Through the 
Eyes of the Judge. Bruce Graeme.—Gold. Kenneth 
Perkins.—Piping George. Jan Gordon.—The Hun- 
dred Days. Talbot Mundy. 6s.—Step-Sisters. 
Isabel C. Clarke-——Poor Nigger. Orio Vergani.—The 
Hidden Hand. Carroll John Daly.—Man of the North. 
James B. Hendryx.—Flight Errant. Laurence Kirk. 
—Cold Surge. Maboth Moseley. 

JARROLDS.—The Class Reunion. Franz Werfel.—Children 
of the Earth. Ethel Mannin.—Mystery Mile. Mar- 
gery Allingham. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The Rose in the Dark. Roy Vickers. 
—wWhither Thou Goest. William Le Queux. 

Knopr.—The Dain Curse. Dashiell Hammett. 

Joun Lane.—Beyond the Swamps. Robert Tarnacre.— 
The Case of Robert Robertson. Sven Elvestad.— 
Don Juan’s Daughters. Irene Forbes-Mosse.—The 
Broken Magnet. Brenda Muir Mackenzie. 

WERNER LaurRIE.—The Crimson Smile. Maurice Dekobra. 
3s. 6d.—The Sale. Joan Conquest. 

Joun Lonc.—The Dream Murder. Edward Charles Reed. 
—The Green Bungalow. Fred M. White. 6s.— 
Oriflamme. Shirley Seifert—Rustlers and Ruby 
Silver. Charles H. Snow. 

Joun Murray.—Passion Flower. Kathleen Norris. 

STANLEY Paut.—An Eye for an Eye. Frances Hickok. 


SELwyn & Btount.—Exits and Farewells. Marjorie 
Bowen. 

SKEFFINGTON.—The Cluster of Gems. Ray Carr. 

TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—Baladitya. A. S. Pancha- 


pakesa Ayyar. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
ALLEN & Unwin.—The Evolution of Modern Marriage. 
F. Miiller-Lyer. 12s. 6d. 


Joun Day (New York).—The Trophies. José-Maria De 
Heredia. $3.50. 

Hopptr & SrouGuHton.—Poems. Henrik Wergeland. 
Ios. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
JONATHAN CapeE.—From Quebec to Piccadilly. 
Willson. 12s. 6d. 
CuapMAN & Hatt.—The British Edda. L. A. Waddell. 
21s.—The Coloured Countries. Alec Waugh. 18s, 
ConsTaBLE.—Around the Coasts of Arabia. Ameen 
Rihani. 21s. 

PeteR Davies.—The Trial of Count Kénigsmarck. Edited 
by the Hon. Eveline Godley. 7s. 6d. 
Dent.—Among the Franciscan Tertiaries. 

Robeck. os. 6d. 
Hurst & BLackEett.—The Autobiography of a Wanderer. 
Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore, F.R.G.S. 18s. 
Hutcrunson.—Among Prisoners of War in Russia and 
Siberia. Elsa Brandstrém. 18s.—My Married Life 
with Ludendorff. Margarethe Ludendorff. 18s. 
JARROLDs.—Pilsudski— Rom Landua. 18s. 


Beckles 
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Joun LanE.—Turkey and Syria Reborn. Harold Arm- 
strong. I5s. 

MACMILLAN.—The Endless Adventure. F.S. Oliver. 15s. 

HouGutTon Mirriin (Boston) and ConsTaBLeE.—Colonel 
William Smith and Lady. Katharine Metcalf Roof. 
24S. 

NasH & Grayson.—The Gay Victorians. 
21s.—Balzac: The Man and the Lover. Francis 
Gribble. 21s.—Veiled Mysteries of India. Mrs. 
Walter Tibbits. 21s. 

WARNE.—The History of the Worcester. 
Stafford. 7s. 6d. 


Ralph Nevill. 


Frederick H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ALLEN & Unwin.—The Craftsmanship of Books. J. 
Howard Whitehouse. 3s. 6d. 
Co-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE Society (Manchester).—The 
People’s Year Book, 1930. 3s. 
FLEET PUuUBLICATIONS.—The Fleet Street Annual, 1930. 
Edited by Harold Herd. 3s. 6d. 


Hutcuinson.—Lord Henry Bentinck’s Foxhounds. Com- 
piled by Lord Charles Bentinck. 21s. 
HERBERT JENKINS.—An Angler’s Corner. Arthur Sharp. 


3s. 6d. 

Juta (South Africa) and Waker (London).—The Men 
in the Line, 1916-18. V. Walpole. 
Joun LanE.—Ju-Ju and Justice in Nigeria. 

12s. 6d. 
& Jackson.—Prefaces to Shakespeare. 
Granville-Barker. 9s. 
Watts.—An Outline of Humour. 
Margrie. 3d. 


Frank Hevis. 
Harley 


Compiled by W. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

DuckwortH.—The Flirt and the Flapper. 
5s. 

RoBerts.—Who Will Kiss Cinderella? J. Bernard Mac- 
Carthy. 3s. 6d——The Manderson Girls—Young Mrs. 
Greenshaw. Bertha M. Graham. 3s. 6d.—Mother’s 
Brother. George Elton. 2s. 6d—-The Key. W. 
Skene Laurence. 2s. 6d.—The Gull’s Way. Gerald 
Wynne Rushton. 2s. 6d.—Spirit-Free. S. France. 
2s. 6d.—The Magic Piper. E. N. Fawcett and E. M. 
Eccles. 2s. 6d.—The Mourner. G. H. Murphy. ts. 
—Windmill Cottage. Julian Thorpe. 1s.—Alcestis, 
Roland Sutton. 1s. 


Elinor Glyn. 


POETRY 
ARNOLD.—Modern Poetry. Edited by Elizabeth D’Oyley. 
2s. 
BLACKWELL (Oxford).—Poems, 
Rudland. 7s. 6d. 
DaNnIEL.—To the Living Dead. Elsie Paterson Cranmer. 
Fa.ion (Dublin).—Life and My Life. Felix Harte. 


and Mew. 


GARDNER (Paisley)—Poems and Songs. J. M. Knox 
Welsh. 7s. 6d. 

OxrorD Press.—Hemlock Wall. Frances M. Frost. 
6s. 6d. 


PALISADE Press (New York).—Bird Rhymes. Bert 
Dayton. $0.75. 

SELwyn & B Lount.—The Quest Unending. Geoffrey 
Johnson. 3s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


ERNEST BENN.—The Present and Future of Religion. 
C. E. M. Joad. tos. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Dent.—Percival Keene—Joseph Rushbrook or The 
Poacher. Captain Marryat. 3s. 6d. each—The 
Golden Book of Modern English Poetry. Arranged 
by Thomas Caldwell. 7s. 6d. 

DuckwortH.—Vainglory.—The 
Ronald Firbank. 3s. 6d. each. 

JorpaNn.—Reminders for Company Secretaries. Herbert 
W. Jordan. 2s. 6d. 

Joun Murray.—Beau Ideal. P.C. Wren. 2s. 


Princess Zoubaroff. 


Free Lessons for 
New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers of 
“The Bookman ”’ 


Readers of THE BookMAN who have literary ambitions 
ave advised to write to the Regent Institute for a specimen 
lesson of the fascinating and practical Course in Journal- 
ism and Short Story Writing conducted by that well- 
known correspondence school. Applications should be 
addressed to The Regent Institute (Dept. D/93), Regent 
House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. The great demand 
for literary work at the present day is indicated by a pro- 
fessional author and journalist in the following interesting 
article. 


In these days it does not seem possible that there is easy and 
highly remunerative work to be had for the asking. Yet in all 
seriousness I say it is so. There are editors in London who 
find it very difficult to get the right stuff to print. 

Why is it that with the great demand there is for contri- 
butions the rejection slip is an all too common reward for labour ? 
Because, just as a person who has an aptitude for music cannot 
play an instrument without learning the technique of the art, 
so a person cannot hope to write saleable MSS. until he or she 
is conversant with the few simple 
rules that turn the amateur into 
an expert. 

The history of the Regent 
Institute is a record of unbroken 
success, due primarily to the 
fact that the instructional staff, 
composed as it is of well-known 
authors and journalists, takes 
such a kindly and sympathetic 
interest in each student. 

The Course is a very fascin- 
ating one, and the exercises— 
practical ones designed to pro- 
duce saleable MSS. at the outset 
—are adapted to meet each 
person’s special need. As a 
mental tonic it is wonderful ; 
as a means of increasing income 
it has amply proved its worth. 

If you are one of those with 
the urge to write you cannot do better than write to the Prin- 
cipal, Mr. Harold Herd, explaining your case, and he will 
consider you not necessarily as a prospective student, but as a 
potential writer. If you’re not he’ll tell you so, and without 
any obligation to yourself. 


Now I Earn 
£400 a Year by 
My Pen.” 


A former Regent student, 
writing two years after enrol- 
ment, reports that he is now 
earning {400 a year by his pen, 
although he knew nothing about 
writing when he started the 
Course, and moreover, had not 
had the advantage of a good 
education. He declares: “ It 
is but giving the Regent 
Insitute their due to say that 
I owe my success to their valu- 
able tuition. I have no hesita- 
tion in recommending those who 
have an urge to write to place 
themselves as students with the 
Regent Institute.” 


Post the following coupon in an unsealed envelepe 
(4d. stamp), or write a simple request for the 
specimen lesson and the prospectus. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE, 
(Dept. D/93) 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


I shall be glad to receive the following on the distinct understanding 
that I am not committed to any expense or obligation whatever : 


(a) A free —— lesson of the Postal Course in Journalism and 
Short Story Wri 


(0) A free copy my | poe prospectus, “‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,” 
witb full particulars of your postal tuition. 
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THE PLAN. 


HIS new section of THE BooKMAN will not only 
interest a great number of those who are regular 
readers, but it will have a special value for all who are 
collecting first and rare editions of old and new books. 
The outlook of ‘‘ The Collector’’ will in no sense 
be only commercial. But we might be suspected of 
some unctuousness if we claimed that our object was to 
advise about collecting, pure 
and simple, without reference 
to money-values. There is 
always the happy medium 
between the love of books for 
their own sakes and for their 
monetary value, and to strike 
that medium is our aim. 

In a word, our guiding 
principle is writ at the head of 
our page. Let us emphasise 
it: ‘Let not the collector, 
therefore,’ said Richard 
Burton, ‘‘ ever, unless in some 
urgent and necessary circum- 
stances, part with any of his 
treasures.” That was, and 
still is good advice, and yet 
there is no sin in selling your 
books at a profit. We might 
almost say, that to hold a 
book that has advanced in 


COLLECTOR 


“* Let not the collector, therefore, ever, unless in some urgent and 
necessary circumstances, part with any of his treasures." —BURTON 


THE BOOK SHOP 


| 


we have outlined in these opening paragraphs. We 
shall print articles of a general book-collecting character. 
There will be information of all kinds ; stories of book- 
collecting, notes on catalogues, news about auctions, the 
rise and fall of prices, announcements of sales, advance 
news about limited editions, books to buy, authors to 
watch—everything, in fact, that the experience of the 
writer can conceive for the benefit of his readers. 


THE POPULARITY OF 
BOOK-COLLECTING. 


There are those who say 
that the present intense 
interest in the collecting of 
modern first editions will pass ; 
if not entirely (which of course 
is both an absurd idea and 
an impossibility) that at least 
it will fall away. We have 
no belief at all that this 
interest will moderate to any 
great extent. That it will 
fluctuate there is no gain- 
saying. There will be phases 
of almost extravagant 
enthusiasms; there will be 
other and quieter phases— 
but always there will be an 
average level of interest, with 


Lord Byron * general tendency to an 


price, shall we say from Is. to as he appeared after his daily ride at Pisa and Genoa. increase. 

£100, is uneconomic. But From Messrs, Elkin sansa ™! ee and Byroniana: A Catalogue We have wondered, fre- 
there is a holy voice in the soul quently, just why so many 
of some book-collectors which says ‘‘ Hold.”” We do not people are concerned in the business. There are many 


despise one or the other. Both are within their rights. 
But our voice is with Burton, of delightful memory. If 
you would know a little, a trifle more of his mind, let 
us tell you that he went on to say, ‘“ Let him ’’—the 
book-collector—‘‘ guard his treasures as things too 
sacred for commerce.”’ 

There it is. We leave it with you. 

Our pages will try to give you, not only encourage- 
ment in the exquisite pursuit of the gathering of first 
editions, but they will provide real practical help and 
guidance in the details of the business. Of one thing 
the reader may be sure: book-collecting can never be 
entirely mastered. Even the experts are caught in 
pools of ignorance at times. No one knows everything. 
We are always learning something new. All we can do 
is to be as intelligent, as acquisitive, as understanding as 
we can. This way, and with diligence, we may muster 
a vast amount of knowledge. 

These pages will give the reader some idea of what 
The Collector. 


reasons, and in spite of what the cynic says about the 
majority engaging in it because of the abnormal profits 
that are to be found in book-collecting, we are of the 
sure and definite opinion that the majority of book- 
collectors are chiefly concerned in it for the sake of a 
happy participation in this delectable business. 

For, after all, the collecting of books is encompassed 
with as pleasant an environment as you may discover 
or desire in this rather hustling world of to-day. Just 
as sO many men, and an increasing number of women, 
turn their evening minds to a mystery story for enter- 
tainment, as a means of forgetting the day’s jars and 
vexations, so do many folk indulge their cultured fancy 
in the affairs of book-collecting. They study books 
about the subject ; they scan with spiritual pleasure the 
many attractive catalogues of first editions that are 
now broadcast by all the intelligent booksellers up and 
down the country. Next to having a book, give us 
a nicely made catalogue ; and there is no cold wind in 
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the world that will shrivel and pinch us. Then there 
are the many good articles about the business featured in 
the press for the wise ones to read and enjoy and ponder 
over. And what stories we learn from accounts of the fine 
books that are sold at auction, while the fabulous prices 
that are paid for them sometimes take away our breath. 

This is the high purpose, the gospel of true book- 
collecting—for, an we have enough of the world’s 
goods, we soon proceed to a modest—for most of us— 
possession of some of the precious things of the world 
of books. And, though we may think in the second 
sense, of the profit stored up in the purchases we have 
made, if we have gone about the business with wisdom 
and shrewdness, we shall find, if necessity ever made it 
essential—which God forbid—that there is an insurance 
against a rainy day in those purchases of earlier times. 

Modern book-collecting is popular, and we welcome 
the increased interest with open heart and mind for, 
peradventure, out of the widening army of good people 
who may be drawn to it by reason of the large profits 
that are said to be made, there may often come a true 
bookman. Having come to a right understanding 
of them, he will remain to become a true lover of books. 
Then it will go hard with him to part with them for 
even a large mess of potage. We hail and welcome the 
merchandise for this reason. 


STORIES ABOUT COLLECTING, 

There is a wealth of good stories about this intriguing 
and fascinating affair of book-collecting, both old and 
modern. Somehow, books always carry with them a 
romance of fact, and at times of fiction. These stories 
are always readable and entertaining, and bear repeating. 
The chances are, that some of the following may possibly 
have been printed before, but they are good, and lose 
none of their point by again being set before you. 

There was once a youngster who had started out in 
the business of life at a rather early age. He had been 
brought up in a home where books were accepted almost 
as a sacrament, rather than a passing fancy. It was 
natural, therefore, for him to find his opening in the 
great affairs of life in a bookseller’s shop. You may be 
sure that, in his innocence of the experience of life, he 
felt that heaven had begun. He revelled in the good 
fortune that had come to him. Books were real things 
—things to revere, and possess. But money was 
limited : just a few shillings came his way each week. 
How could he ever own books? He watched—and 
waited. He learned things. And one day the gods 
blessed him. There came to him a knowledge that he 
could buy John Addington Symond’s prize poem, “‘ The 
Escorial,” for sixpence, and he knew where he could sell 
it for a pound. He bought a few copies of it, and the 
run of the story goes that he used the profit to buy for 
himself the books that he had coveted. That was a 
delightful gesture, and I hope the lad did well as the 
years rolled by. He certainly deserved to—for a 
prettier story of book-loving, combined with a shrewd 
business sense, I have never heard. 

Then there is another story of a perfect piece of 
honesty, in which there was no guile. It concerned 
some very valuable Thackeray items. A certain book- 
seller had put these volumes in his shop window, in the 
hope of catching the eye of a collector. And no long 
time passed ere someone came in. When he began to 
The Collector. 
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HENRY DANIELSON 


CATALOGUE No. 29: 


A 92-page List of 1,500 Selected 
OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 


Principally from the Libraries of the late 
Sir Edmund Gosse, C.B., Litt.D., and 
Clement K. Shorter. 


Finely Illustrated Works and 
Books on the Fine Arts 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


including many printed on Large 
Paper, and a few Association Copies 


A Select Collection of Books on FOLK-LORE, 
THE OCCULT SCIENCES, etc. 
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talk about them, the good bookseller thought that he 
was about to make a sale. What was his surprise, 
however, when his visitor told him that the price—a 
few shillings or so—which he had marked on the ticket, 
was a ridiculous price, and that they were worth many, 
many pounds. The shopkeeper’s chagrin may be 
imagined. His gratitude to his caller may also be 
imagined. I wonder how many of us would have done 
such a thing? It shows that even the experts—which 


is perfectly true—are sometimes without the necessary 
knowledge. In fact, the 


myriad facts and figures that 
book-collecting demands, 
makes it almost impossible for 
anyone, expert or not, pro- 
fessional or layman, to possess 
all the necessary knowledge 
about old and rare and new 
and scarce books. The book 
business, in all its varied 
aspects needs, more than any 
other, in addition to an 
instinct for it, as complete a 
collection of reference books 
as may be possible. 

It may be assumed that 
everyone knows the time 
honoured story about a simple 
copy of the “ Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam.’’ Once, 
somebody found a copy 
outside Mr. Quaritch’s shop in 
Piccadilly for twopence. Not 
sO many years since, one was 
sold in New York for $3,200; 
in June last, one was sold by 
Messrs. Hodgson for £1,410; and in one of Messrs. 
Quaritch’s recent catalogues a copy was offered for 
£2,250. In this copy is inserted a letter from Swinburne 
to A. C. Benson giving an account of the circumstances 
in which Swinburne purchased copies of FitzGerald’s 
poem from the box outside Mr. Quaritch’s shop. 


It was a small pamphlet, and bound in the original 
brown paper covers. 


THE MARKET. 
The Auction Mart, 


Just at the moment, not a great number of sales are 
taking place. Libraries come into the market in no 
regular manner, as may be imagined. Sometimes there 
is a series of important sales, and then there is a period 
of slackness. There is no doubt that we shall see a 
number of valuable libraries put up for sale this year, 
including both old and modern books. Many of the 
latter are appearing in sales in these days, which is a 
definite sign that modern book-collecting is being 
pursued with a greater persistency than heretofore. 


Prices. 


One or two notable volumes have fallen in value. 
We have noticed one particularly. This is the first 
edition of the ordinary edition of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“ Forsyte Saga.”” A month or two since, a fairly good 
copy was sold at auction for £25; now anyone who 


wanted a copy in first-class condition could obtain it 
The Collector. 


Mr. John Galsworthy. 


for about {16. Although this book has depreciated in 
its collecting value, we have not the slightest doubt 
it will appreciate again before long. We must not forget 
that several thousands were printed of this ordinary 
edition. Immediately after the copy was sold at 
auction for £25, no end of other copies at once 
appeared on the market and, of course, the price 
at once came down. It is our belief that the volume 
is worth while holding on to; in fact, as time 
passes, it ought to become a scarce and valuable 
Galsworthy item. The limited, 
signed edition of this fine 
work sells for something 
like {50. It is not easy to 
find a copy_of this edition. 


Catalogues, 


Lists of modern editions, 
issued by the antiquarian 
booksellers, are becoming 
works of art. We have 
received a large number during 
the past few weeks, and some 
of them are very readable. 
We can call attention to two 
only, but we shall hope to find 
more room available as the 
months pass, for consideration 
of current catalogues of old 
and rare books and modern 
first editions. The two lists 
that we have selected are “A 
Catalogue of Fifty Famous 
First Editions,” issued by 
Mathews, and “ English 
Literature of the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries’’ which comes from Maggs. 
The “ Fifty Famous First Editions” is a fascinating 
issue, and our mouth waters as we turn over the 
pages. Whoever produced this list has a pretty taste 
in manner ; for the title and description of just one book 
only are printed on each page. The fifty first editions 
are all books of the past, excepting Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ The 
Jungle Book ”’ and “‘ The Second Jungle Book.”’ These 
are priced at f{g0. Another precious work is an 
association item: ‘“‘ Waverley; or ’ Tis Sixty Years 
Since,” in three volumes, by Sir Walter Scott. One or 
two of the first editions of Scott are very scarce, and 
“Waverley”’ is one of them. This particular copy 
contains the signature of Henry Mackenzie, to whom 
Scott dedicated it: ‘‘ These volumes being respectfully 
inscribed to our Scottish Addison, Henry Mackenzie, by 
an unknown admirer of his genius.” Elkin Mathews’ 
have marked this at £560. 

The other catalogue is one of those magnificent lists 
issued by Maggs. Their catalogues are of extraordinary 
value to bookmen. This one is numbered 531. A full 
file would be worth-a good deal, and we wish we had 
all of them. We would use up a few columns of this 
magazine in describing the books mentioned in the new 
one. There are 2,266 items of unusual interest, and a 
number of valuable autograph letters. It is difficult 
to single out any particular entry. We are especially 
attracted by the Hardy collection, which includes first 
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editions, association copies, and a fine manuscript of 
“Notes on Stinsford Church.” It is typewritten, but 
signed and subscribed at the end, ‘‘ Yours very truly— 
Thomas Hardy.” The work is written in the form of 
a letter to the Restoration Committee of Stinsford 
Church. There are four pages of this manuscript, 
including a pen and ink sketch by Hardy. Some idea 
of its value may be gathered from the fact that it is 
priced at {250. 


A POEM BY LERMONTOV.* 


Lermontov is by common consent the greatest Russian 
poet except Pushkin; and Mr. John Cournos, in the 
interesting biographical and critical note which he has 
appended to this translation of one of his finest works, 
says that “in some of his poems he is fully Pushkin’s 
equal.”” The present poem is one of a series of realistic 
pieces begun in 1837, when Lermontov was twenty-three 
and had only four more years of his stormy life to run. 

“In these poems,”’ says Mr. Cournos, “‘ he manages admirably 
to combine that incurably romantic spirit of his which formerly, 
after the manner ot the Romantics, tended towards melodious 
vagueness, with 2 new manner, which is both realistic and 

recise. In the ‘ Song of the Merchant Kalashnikov’ tne poet 

as wisely adopted the style of the old epic folk-songs, with the 
result that it is one of the most vigorous and moving things 
in the Russian language. I use the word ‘ moving ' in its precise 
sense, and not in any sense implying pathos. It has a martial 
air, it marches, it moves. .. .” 

These qualities are all evident in Mr. Cournos’s version, 
which one takes to be close to the original, not only, as 
he says, in rhythm but in manner and spirit. The poem 
is written in a sort of free verse, with a fairly constant 
rhythmical beat and only occasional rhymes. It is a 
vigorous and barbaric piece of work, as befits a story of 
the days of Ivan the Terrible, and tells of how Kiribeyevitch, 
a noble youth of that monarch’s bodyguard, makes an 
attempt on the virtue of a merchant’s wife. He is un- 
successful, and the frightened lady runs home and con- 
fesses to her husband, who, like his would-be betrayer, 
is a “‘ sturdy lad.’”” Next morning the Court is assembled 
by the Moskva to watch the bodyguard in single combat. 
Kiribeyevitch challenges all comers, but none answers his 
challenge until the merchant Stepan Paramonovitch steps 
into the ring. The two men fight—apparently with 
armoured boxing-gloves—and Stepan slays his rival with 
a single blow : 

“The young bodyguard softly groaned, 

Reeled, fell dead, 

Rolled upon the cold snow— 

Upon the cold snow, like a sapling pine, 

Like a sapling pine of the virgin wood 

Cut where the sap flows, at the root.” 
Stepan, confessing that his intention was death, is con- 
demned to execution, but, by way of compensation, his 
wife and kinsfolk are rewarded from the royal treasury. 

This is a handsome edition, limited to seven hundred and 
fifty copies, printed on Maillol handmade paper, and in 
special type, a sort of black letter, occasionally rubricated. 
Mr. Paul Nash has supplied some decorations, which may 
be symbolical, and also designed the binding, which is of 
orange morocco. 


YOUNG WERTHER. 


It is surprising that this very famous book has not been 
translated into English for a hundred years; but we are 
now rewarded by having an admirable rendering from 


* “A Song about Tsar Juan: Vasilyevitch, his young body- 
guard and the valiant merchant Kalashnikov.” By Mikhail 
Yurievitch Lermontov. Translated by John Cournos. 31s. 6d. 
(Aquila Press.) 

¢t “The Sorrows of Young Werther.’’ By Goethe, newly 
translated with an Introduction by Dr. William Rose. tos. 6d. 
(Sch olartis Press.) 
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Dr. William Rose. He also 
provides us with an intro- 
duction wherein the book 
is placed in its proper 
environment. Those who 
have not yet read it, 
under the impression 
perhaps that it is a 
mere orgy of sentiment- 
alism, are recommended 
to ascertain that this is not 
the case. No doubt 
“Werther ”’ will not make 
its appeal to the same 
circles as it did in 1774. 
We who, at any rate in 
regard to literature, are 
more sophisticated, do not 
accept such writings in the 
naive spirit that prevailed 
in the eighteenth century, 
and our sense of humour 
also obtrudes itself. In this 
respect Goethe was in a 
peculiar position; both 
before and after the appearance of ‘‘ Werther’ he gave 
evidence of a highly developed sense of humour, and occa- 
sionally in this book he cannot refrain from laughing a little 
at his hero (who of course is himself), when his introspective 
methods and his love-lorn soul make him rather ridiculous. 
But on the whole ‘‘ Werther ’”’ is for Goethe a tragic inter- 
lude. Many thousands of his contemporary readers 
wallowed in the book, with no afterthoughts whatever. 
They sobbed and enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 

Of all the sentimental novels of the eighteenth century 
this is undoubtedly the best, if we except Sterne. But 
Richardson and Rousseau are very much more diffuse, 
though this was not considered at the time to be a handicap. 
Probably in fact there were many who regretted the terse- 
ness of Goethe, as one might deplore a too rapid reciting 
of a church service on the part of a clergyman. It did not 
occur to them, as it did later on to the two Wellers when 
they sat composing the love-letter, that one does well to 
let the reader long for more. Goethe is terse, rapid and 
natural. His explorations into Werther’s mind and his 
various philosophical meditations are the reverse of heavy, 
even when they are profound. He illustrates them with 
pleasing examples, and altogether gives them a lightness 
and elegance which they had in other hands not possessed. 
And particularly in German hands, for the language did 
not seem capable of depicting such things lightly. 

Everyone knows that ‘“ The Sorrows of Werther ”’ is 
founded on fact. Goethe, a young lawyer, had betaken 
himself to Wetzlar, where the supreme court of judicature 
of the Holy Roman Empire was situated. He made the 
acquaintance of a number of people, both at Wetzlar and 
in the neighbourhood, and among them was a girl, some 
eleven years his junior—Charlotte Buff, the daughter of 
the bailiff who managed the estates of the Teutonic Order. 
She managed the household and looked after the numerous 
younger children of her widowed father. Before he knew 
that she was already betrothed to one Johann Christian 
Kestner, of Hanover, who was a very conscientious and 
industrious Secretary of Legation, Goethe was extremely 
attracted to Charlotte and, when Kestner appeared on the 
scene, there was a kind of idyllic ménage a trois. Kestner 
came to perceive that Charlotte might enjoy greater happi- 
ness with the brilliant young author ; he offered to release 
her from the engagement, averring that he could not do 
without her, but that if she would be happier without him 
he would prefer her happiness to his own. He then advises 
her (referring to Goethe) that all is not gold that glitters, 
and he asks her to burn his letter as soon as she has read it. 
The extraordinary thing was that he and Goethe remained 
good friends, save for a moment after his marriage to 
Charlotte, when Goethe sent each of them a copy of 
“Werther,” which obviously contained their portraits ; 
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Lotte cutting bread for her 
brothers and sisters 
(Daniel Chodowiecki). 


From “Sorrows of Young Werther.” By Goethe (Scholartis Press). 


and then Kestner, im- 
mortalised as ‘‘ Albert,” 
protested that the latter 
was a wretched creature. 
Kestner got over his bitter- 
ness very soon, and Goethe, 
though he did not see him 
again and did not see 
Charlotte until both he 
and she were over sixty 
years of age, was always 
interested to hear that 
another child had been 
born to them: they were 
blessed with a great many. 

Objection was at the 
time taken to the book on 
the ground that it was 
morbid and that it was 
a plea in favour of suicide 
—for such is Werther’s 
end. But Goethe, who 
fundamentally was a very 
well-balanced person, was 
only showing how his des- 
perate love might affect someone else, especially one who 
felt too much and acted too little. In the book he warned 
the youth of his generation against the perils which he 
himself could overcome. In his case the relating of his 
troubles was to get rid of them. 

Goethe says that he wrote this book in a month, during 
which he lived as a sleep-walker in a trance. He managed 
not only to endow his age with a novel whose influence 
spread far and wide in European literature, but to show us 
that, as Wagner afterwards said, the greatness of a poet is 
measured by what he refrains from saying. In other words, 
‘Werther ’’ contains no dullness, no longeurs. It is, if 
we attune ourselves to Goethe’s age, a most absorbing book 
even for us. And how interesting it is to see a new feel- 
ing for Nature introduced into German literature! Thus 
there are many reasons why one should read this new and 


excellent translation. HENRY BAERLEIN. 


A DICKENS DISCOVERY. 
To HamMpsTEaD,” England. 


In the July Bookman I read with great interest your 
story of your find of the early excerpts of ‘‘ Pickwick,” 
printed in English in a German publication (The English- 
man). The thorough search you made impressed me, 
and I now make free to ask if you happen to know some- 
thing about a similar Dickens item, which, so far, I have 
found no mention of in bibliographies, auction catalogues, 
etc. 

I have just found in an old shop two volumes, No. 1 
and No. 5, of a weekly publication, The British Museum 
(Vol. V, 1841, New British Museum). It was devoted to 
a choice selection from the works of the most celebrated 
English authors—just as I understand your unique volume 
was (and printed in English). 

Volume V, title page 1841, consists of sixty-five weekly 
Numbers*, bound in boards, 4to, each part 8 pages, run 
from January, 1841, to March, 1842, with a purpose, 
because the first two Numbers and last fifteen Numbers, 
and many more (80 per cent. of the volume in fact) are 
filled with ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,” by “ Boz ’’—that 
is, from page 1-515. All the Master Humphrey stuff, 
which Dickens regretted and buried, is here omitted. 

The first complete ‘“‘ Old Curiosity Shop,’’ according to 
my search, came also out in 1841, but “‘ made up”’ from 
the Clock, its running headings, and of course odd, irregular 
pagination. Dickens himself had some similar presenta- 
tion copies made up, and apologised for them, saying, in 

* 52 Numbers for 1841, 13 Numbers for 1842. Volume 


evidently bound this way to gather the complete ‘‘ Shop” 
within two covers. 
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May, 1841, that no separate edition of the “ Shop” was 
likely to appear for some years. In fact, the 1848 edition, 
with Dickens’s preface, seems to have been this belated one. 

Curious then, that these German publishers picked this 
classic, out of the Clock, issued it in parts before even 
Dickens had arranged for a separate edition. Biblio- 
graphically—may we not say that this German-English 
version is the first intended, deliberately planned issue of 
the ‘‘Shop”’ in separate form? As a piece of publishing 
history, it certainly is highly interesting—as in your instance 
—the Germans “‘ picked a winner,’’ and early at that. 

Since the nature of our volumes seems to be closely 
related, I believe my Museum must be very scarce. 
The New York Library has never heard of it, and it is 
not at present in their extensive Dickens exhibition. Do 
you know of any published reference to my item! Has 
it ever been classified as some kind of a first edition ? 
Was the story pirated! Did Dickens take some notice 
of the foreign entrepreneans ? Perhaps you know and, 
if so, would you be so very kind as to enlighten me ? 


(Signed) THOMAS SCHREINER (New York). 


P.S.—My volume is in beautiful condition. I suppose 
it is most unlikely that the sixty-five unbound, uncut parts 
of my series exist anywhere ? The next best would be a 
volume like mine. 


15th November, 1929. 
To the Editor of THE BookMaAn, 

In reply to the American correspondent’s letter respecting 
his discovery of the complete story of Dickens’s ‘‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop ”’ in a magazine entitled The British Museum 
for 1841-2, and his comparison of this with the subject of 
the article in the July Bookman, the following may be of 
interest. 

The article in question was written to call attention to 
the reprinting of excerpts from ‘‘ Pickwick’’ in the German 
Englishman, solely because they are believed to be the 
earliest instance of any of the work of Charles Dickens 
being reproduced outside this country. Dickens was only 
brought prominently before the English public by this 
book, and the popularity beginning with parts IV and V 
grew as the work progressed. ‘‘ Pickwick’’ was not com- 
pleted until November, 1837, and the first extract was 
reproduced in the Englishman on July 5th, 1837. These 
extracts therefore stand out by themselves as the first 
publication of the sort, as the earliest recognition of the 
author upon the Continent, and as having appeared so 
very quickly after he had attracted any particular notice 
in his own country. 

After this, during the years 1838 to 1841, piracies and 
imitations were so numerous that a determined fight was 
made against them. Any reproduction as late as 1841, 
the date of the periodical mentioned, would be regarded 
as a late example in a long series of such reprintings. 

As for the suggested acumen of the editor of the periodical 
in separating the story of ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop ”’ from 
the other matter which appeared in Master Humphrey‘s 
Clock, the last instalment of the ‘‘Shop”’ appeared on 
February 6th, 1841, or very shortly before it was begun 
in the pages of The British Museum. It would have been 
strange if the editor had allowed the miscellaneous con- 
tents of the early issues of the Clock to interfere with the 
sequence of the story. As to its recognition as a first 
separate edition of ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,’’ the serial 
issue of a book in a magazine never ranks as the first 
edition. ‘‘ Hard Times’”’ and “ The Tale of Two Cities ” 
both first appeared as separate tales in serial form, but 
the recognised first editions of both are the issues in volume 
form. 

The volume published in 1841, in green cloth, ranks 
undoubtedly as the first separate complete edition of the 
book. Although the pagination in one or two places is 
irregular, and the stereotyped plates of the Clock were 
used in printing it, the book consisted of nothing but 
“The Old Curiosity Shop’’; it was. complete, it was 
published under that title, and that name appeared upon 
its cover. Moreover, at the end of Chapter I, twenty-nine 
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additional lines appeared for the first time in order to fill 
up what would have been an almost empty page. This 
volume was published the year before the serial story 
referred to was completed. ‘““ HAMPSTEAD.”’ 


A book that collectors should look out for is 
“Dorando: A Spanish Tale,’’ by James Boswell, 
which Messrs Elkin Mathews & Marrot are publish- 
ing in an edition limited to six hundred copies. 
This work by Dr. Johnson’s biographer has never 
appeared in any form since its original publication 
and only one copy, from which this reprint was 
taken, has so far been discovered. Another im- 
portant and interesting limited edition announced 
for publication on February 6th by Elkin Mathews 
& Marrot, is ‘A Rambling Discourse,’’ by John 
Galsworthy, which was delivered by him to the 
Associated Societies of Edinburgh University as 
their President in 1926. 


“The Siege of Malta,” an unpublished novel by 
Sir Walter Scott, which has been lying at Abbotsford 
for nearly a century, was recently sold by Scott’s 
grandson, General Walter Maxwell Scott, to Mr. 
J. T. Sheed, of the publishing firm of Messrs. 
Sheed & Ward. Mr Sheed is at present in America 
and whether or not he is arranging for the publication 
of ‘‘ The Siege of Malta ’’ is matter for speculation. 
The price paid for it is said to have been the highest 
ever given for any Scott MS. 
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